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Two Views of Gothic Architecture. 


T the early period 
of the Gothic 
revival it was a 
generally accept- 
ed idea that the 
pointed arch was 
the great charac- 
teristic of the 
style, and that 
Gothic architec- 
ture was essen- 
tially [the architecture of picturesque and 
informal composition and detail, as opposed 
to the complete symmetry, both in general 
mass and in detail, of Classic architecture. 
in process of time both opinions were con- 
siderably modified. It was gradually per- 
ceived that as far as general architectural 
feeling and general principles of treat- 
ment and structure were concerned, 
the essential character of Gothic architec- 
ture might be as well represented in a 
round-arch as in a pointed-arch building; 
the pointed arch was indeed mechanically 
cequired to carry out the system of vaulting 
in acomplete and elaborate manner, but that 
was reallya matter of detail of structure 
and design rather than of principle. The 
idea that Gothic was in a particular semse a 
aon-symmetrical architecture was also modi- 
fied by degrees, and especially by greater 
Acquaintance with Continental examples. It 
was recognised that while Gothic would 
Sear a freedom of treatment and an absence 
of symmetry which would be impossible 
under the more conventional system of 
Classic and Renaissance design, a building 
might nevertheless be completely and 
typically Gothic and yet be as regular in 
design and setting out as a Greek temple. 

{n fact, the first conception of the Gothic 
revival was a purely insular one, and the 
classification and nomenclature of Rickman, 
which was the foundation of all others and 
which has in a great. measure been per- 





‘manéatly adopted, was based entirely on 
ish examples, and took into account, as 
“ssential types, two phases or styles, Early 
and Tudor, which do not exist at all 





out of this country. The very idea of the 
irregularity and want of symmetry of Gothic 
was in a great measure founded on 
the fact that our English cathedrals are 
mostly conglomerations of work carried out 
at different times and in different manners ; 
the result of want of funds and of resources 
for carrying out the building faster. In 
France, where greater resources were con- 
centrated on cathedral building, and where 
in any case the changes in style were fewer 
and less marked than in England, there is 
no lack of examples carried out in one style 
throughout, distinguished by a much more 
homogeneous character and a much greater 
symmetry of design than is usual in 
England, presenting a Gothic architecture 
of severer and more logical consistency, 
and on this account not without a valid 
claim to be regarded as the central 
and dominant type of the style. It was 
going a good deal too far however when an 
American writer, Mr. Moore, impelled partly 
by that desire to glorify everything French 
which characterises modern American art- 
criticism, assumed, (in a book of which a 
second and enlarged edition has just been 
issued,) that there was no Gothic but French 
Gothic, and that English work was of no 
serious account. This was bringing the 
wheel full circle, certainly. We first revived 
the study of Gothic in this country and from 
a purely insular standpoint, taking English 
Gothic as the basis of our classification. 
Now we were invited to go to the opposite 
extreme, and regard English medieval archi- 
tecture as a mere kind of picturesque hap- 
hazard, wanting the main qualities which 
constitute Gothic architecture. 

It is, apparently, partly as a counterblast to 
this heresy that Mr. Prior’s book on English 
Gothic Architecture* has been written. It is 
the most important work on the subject 
produced in this country for some time ; and, 
of books which are literature and not mere 
albums, may be said to be quite the best 
illustrated book of the kind that has been 
published, as might be expected from the 





* “A History of Gothic Art in England.” By Edward 
S. Prior, M.A., with illustrations by Gerald C. Horsley. 





London : George Bell & Sons. 1900. 





fact that Mr. Horsley’s exceptional talent 
has been employed on this department of 
the work. The author’s aim has been “to 
exhibit the broad impulse of design as 
being the vital expression of English 
Gothic,” and to vindicate the English style 
“as a true line of Gothic creation, native in 
its origin and its progress, and separate by 
its qualities from the Continental styles.” 
Although we quite agree with the general 
position, this expression of it is hardly quite 
accurate, for unless we regard English history 
as beginning with the Norman Conquest, it 
must be admitted that the English Cathedral 
architecture as we know it was com- 
menced by the Norman invaders,* though 
it soon took on a local character distinguish- 
ing it from Continental work. And as to it 
being “separate by its qualities from the 
Continental styles,” it is hardly worth while 
to argue that point, since that is exactly 
what the Gallicising critics themselves insist 
upon. But to say that the Norman invaders 
started the style in England is one thirg; it 
is quite another, as Mr. Prior says, to main- 
tain that “our English styles were at their 
starting always mere borrowings, and that 
constant reinforcement was necessary to 
enable us to produce Gothic at all;” and we 
are glad to notice that a page or two 
further on the author remarks how ‘ Edmund 
Sharpe long pointed out the early features 
of our Transitional Gothic as distinct from 
those abroad,” and comments on the unde- 
served neglect which has fallen on Sharpe's 
suggestions, “many of which showed a 
greater understanding of the Gothic story 
than what has been lately accepted.” Indeed, 
to those who knew Sharpe and are ac- 
quainted with his works on Gothic architec- 
ture, and the thoroughness of his study and 
illustration, it is almost amusing (in a painful 
kind of way) to notice the utter ignorance of 
them which prevails among the younger 
generation of students of architecture. 

By way of laying the foundation of his 
"® We have ‘cde shown that the theory of Waltham 
nave being the pre-Norman Church is totally untenable. 
Whatever a Saxon cathedral was like, there is no reason to 
suppose that it was much like the Norman architecture,,or 
that the latter was other than an exotic at the time of the 
Conquest. 
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denial of the French origin of English Gothic 
Mr. Prior gives a significant map of France 
and England between 1154 and 1199, show- 
ing that Normandy, Maine, and Anjou were 
then under the government of the English 
kings, and that England could not therefore 
take a lesson in Ile-de-France Gothic from 
these territories. He observes :— 

“The vivid distinction of the Ile-de-France 
Gothic must always be acknowledged, but it was a 
distinction coincident with the political growth of 
the kingdom of Frauce under the great reign of 
Philip Augustus. At the time of those beginnings 
the France royale, which was the mother of the 
great Gothic architecture, did not include within its 
boundaries those sources which the writers, whom 
we have summarised above, have called promiscu- 
ously French, whether they be Burguncian or 
Norman, or Angevine. The Ile-de-France Gothic 
grew up one among others, but, as it hap- 


pened, neither Burgundy nor Normandy, neither 


Caen nor Citeaux, was yet part of the royal domain 
of France, when the English Gothic style had taken 


a way of its own—when St. Hugh was building 
Lincoln and De Lucy the Winchester Chapels— 
when Wells and Glastonbury were rising in the 
west, when Archbishop Roger had finished at Ripon 
and York, and Bishop Pudsey at Darlington and 
Auckland ; and works like these must be allowed to 
be as conspicuously English in their Gothic as Notre 


Dame or Chartres are French.” 
This was a point worth making certainly, 


and puts the subject of the relation between 
French and English Gothic in rather a new 
At the same time it must be remem- 
is not 


light. 
bered that architectural influence 
entirely dependent on political influence; 
propinquity does something; buildings in 


neighbouring provinces will show similar 
architectural tendencies in spite of their 
Nor 


being under different governments. 
does the author’s argument, to our mind, 
at all traverse the position that Gothic archi- 
tecture originally radiated to this country from 
France, with the Norman Conquest. Once 
here, we quite agree that it took a line of its 
own, and had an indigenous development 
little depending on outside influence. Indeed, 
the argument of such Frenchifying critics as 
Mr. Moore seems to answer itself. In one 
breath we are told that English Gothic was 
entirely dependent on French influence. In 
another we are told that English is not true 
Gothic because it is radically different 
in principle and in structural design from 
French, which latter is the true and complete 
style. The two propositions are obviously 
contradictory. 

Nevertheless, in the second and greatly 
enlarged edition of his book* Mr, Moore 
completely adheres to his original view, that 
French Gothic alone represents Gothic 
architecture in the true sense, because it 
alone shows (in certain examples at all 
events) complete logical expression of struc- 
ture in the design. In fact, Gothic architec- 
ture means to Mr. Moore the Cathedral 
of Amiens, and little else. We need not 
go again through this reasoning, which 
we have fully considered in a review of 
the first edition of the book. The author 
can still see nothing in such a composition 
as the west front of Peterborough. That it 
has no direct relation to the structure in its 
rear is true enough, but in saying that “the 
composition as a whole is as unhappy in 
architectural effect as illogical in its adjust- 
ment to the building,” Mr. Moore is 
probably, and fortunately, alone among 





Development and Character of Gothic Architecture.” 
By Charles Herbert Moore, Second Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1899. ; 


THE BUILDER. 


architectural critics. ‘The west front in 
England is,” we are told, “as a rule devoid 
of Gothic character, which imperatively 
demands a logical adjustment of part to 
part.” And yet on another page we 
read—“ Irregularities are, in fact, inherent in 
the Gothic system, which in this respect 
resembles nature itself, where a_ vital 
principle seems to operate to prevent perfect 
uniformity in the development of organic 
forms.” The parallel is a false one, for 
natural forms which actually move or grow 
are under different laws and conditions from 
a building, which is a structure built up of 
dead materials in accordance with con- 
ditions of statical equilibrium ; but whether 
good or bad, it gives away a great deal of 
the author's position. The fact is that, 
with Mr. Moore, the real consideration 
is whether the class of © irregularities 
referred to occur in French or in English 
architecture. If French, they are to: be 
admired, as an evidence of the utility of 
Gothic; if English, they are to be con- 
demned, as evidences that the English 
builders did not understand the true prin- 
ciples of Gothic. In the chapter on “ Pro- 
files in England” he persists in his extra- 
ordinary statement that the Early English 
uncarved capital “is rarely a capital of good 
profile,” and in his preposterous drawing 
(p. 345) of a thing which he has the 
assurance to give as a_ typical illustra- 
tion of this form of capital. What is really 
at the bottom of this is that the Early 
English capital is a peculiarly English 
feature, not found in French Gothic, and 
hence to be scouted. The whole chapter on 
English profiles does no justice to the 
variety and effectiveness of English mould- 
ings, in which respect at all events English 
Gothic is far superior to French, where the 
mouldings have far more similarity, less 
effect of light and shadow and much less 
delicacy in the profile design—a quality 
which, as in Greek work, speaks perhaps 
more than anything else for the refinement 
of taste of the builders. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Moore did not 
confine his book to the subject which he 
most understands and sympathises with, and 
entitle it frankly a book on “ French Gothic,” 
leaving other varieties of the style out of 
consideration, He would then no doubt 
have produced a smaller but more valuable 
book, the title of which would have repre- 
sented its real contents. As it is, the whole 
scheme is vitiated by the fact of his having 
linked his really excellent and appreciative 
analysis of French Gothic with chapters on 
the Gothic of other countries, the whole 
object of which seems to be to depreciate 
and misrepresent them in order to fortify a 
previously adopted conclusion. 

It is of course quite true that French 
Gothic presents a more complete illustration 
of what may be taken to be the logical result 
of the gradual process of transformation by 
which the Gothic vaulted compartment was 
developed from the Roman, viz., the prac- 
tical suppression of the wall between the 
buttresses, or the treatment of the buttresses 
as the wall turned edgeways. Fergusson 
was, we believe, the first to point out clearly 
this «/tima ratio of buttress architecture ; a 
piece of critical insight for which he has hardly 
received due credit. This frank acceptance of 
the position of the buttress, at right angles to 
the axis of the building, as the real and only 
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unity and force of effect to French 
but “ re fairly a whet 
ig not at the cost of a want of re 
whether the typical French cathedral, soe 
its immense buttresses at angles to th. 
building, and the generally double tiers of 
flying buttresses to carry the thrust of the 
vault to them, does not Partake too 
much of the character of lithic scaf- 
folding rather than architecture. Logic 
after all, is not everything in architecture, 
The English builders, giving less Gevelop- 
ment to the buttress, retained for the most 
part of a considerable measure of solidity in 
the intermediate wall. This, which Mr. 
Moore of course considers a defect of oy; 
buildings, is commented on also by Mr. Prior 
in an admirable passage (p. 206-7), as 
showing how the habits of Romanescue 
origin clung to the path of English Gothic 
art. After speaking of Salisbury as 
especially exemplifying this, with its short 
vaulting shafts attached to the triforium 
stage, he continues :— 

“ And even Lincoln, with all its lightness and ihe 
energy of its aspiration, leans in large measure on 
the older art. Though Romanesque solidity has 
been refined away, the vault, sharp as it is, and 
buttressed by ‘ flying’ support, is still only a ceiiing 
articulated to the wall, not to the ground. The 
Norman divisionings of ground story,* upfloor, and 
attic, range the wall into an expression of solid 
continuance ; the inclosure is no screen stretched 
between the pillars of the vaulting, but a structure 
of mass that stands under its burden.” 
Architecturally, is it the worse for tha 
And do not the immense high-shouldering 
buttresses and the clouds of flying buttresses 
of the French cathedral partake, after all, : 
little too much of the nature of engineering 
rather than architecture, the primary objec? 
of which is beauty? We may admit that the 
exterior treatment of the flying buttress in 
the Presbytery of Lincoln, given as an illus- 
tration by Mr. Moore at p. 225 of his book, 
is feeble, especially in the way the flying 
buttress abuts against a narrow space 
between two wall-arches; but look at the 
view of the interior of the clearstory and tie 
head of the triforium arcade on the opposite 
page, and it may surely be asked whether 
any one of the illustrations from French 
Gothic given by the author shows as 
beautiful and graceful a piece of design as 
this. 

The treatment of {the west end is another 
point of essential difference between French 
and English Gothic, in regard to which ir. 
Moore accuses the English builders of utter 
want of logic, It may be replied that, how- 
ever that may be, they showed at all events 
a greater amount of fancy and invention 
than the French, whose cathedral facades 
seem to have but one general idea—the two 
towers, the gable between, and the three 
doorways, while nearly every one of oa! 
principal cathedral fronts has a character 
and design of its own. No one can admire 
the western facade of the Paris Cathedra) 
more than we do, but is there to be no other 
type? and are we to be asked to consider 
(as we were in a weak amateur work on oar 
cathedrals by an American lady some little 
time ago) that York Minster is our wr 
western facade, simply because it 15 on = 
French type? For that is what it really 
comes to. As to the illogical nature of the 
screen treatment at Lincoln, for instance, the 
weak outline of the sloped roofs of the aisles 


Gothic - 
her this 





* Mr. Prior writes “storey,” against which we protest. 





supporting wall, gives no doubt a special 
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= it to be masked somehow ; in France 
bas 6° ked by towers ; in England in some 
bed by a screen. We do not see that 
stants hod is less defensible than the 
ph Peterborough indeed is something 
screen—it is an erection in front 
‘the front, and therefore in the eyes of the 
te: n critic a sin. Well, it is a licence 
eee yhich the French may very well 
d which we may be thankful to 


other. 
more than a 


of genius ¥ 
envy us, an 


nossess. a ‘ , 
" Before quitting Mr, Moore’s ‘ Second 


Edition” we may refer to one point in it, his 
theory as to the cause of the frequent stilt- 
ing of the springing of the longitudinal or 
wallerib of a vault. He maintains that it 
was not to get the rib out of the way of the 
clearstory window, and leave more space for 
the latter, but to concentrate the thrust of 
“a yault more completely on the flying 
by cutting back the vaulting sur- 


buttress, ; 


ace into the well-known * ploughshare ’ 
form, the surface filling being supposed to 
convey the thrust of the haunch of the 
diagonal rib towards the point of impinge- 
ment of the flying buttress. This is an in- 
genious theory, but rather far-fetched and very 
doubtful. The argument used in its favour 
s that it is employed in France before the 
Jearstory window had attained such dimen- 
Jons as to fill the space between the vault- 
ng ribs. But the very example he gives, 
om St. Leu d’Esserent, contradicts the 


























theory. The longitudinal rib, if sprung from 
the same level as the others, would obviously 
‘ut into that window ; and the whole appear- 
ance of the design conveys on its face the 
mpression that the window had been the 
main element in this part of the problem. 
The theory is a piece of critical finesse 
wnich does not carry conviction with it, at 
“events from this example. We must 
‘ave “a more sounder instance.” 

To retumn to Mr. Prior’s book, we may 
‘otice a8 among the most interesting and 
‘aluable portions of it the history and illus- 
Tations of the development of the English 
_— plan, which he regards as bearing a 
al impress—the tradition of ancient 
tolong chambers of the Irish type, “ descen- 
_' We may conceive, of the room still 
“own in Rome where St. Peter ministered ; 


secondly, the Roman basilican type of 
imperial Christianity; and then, mingled 
with both, the ambition of the cross church 
of later monastic development.” The series 
of plans given to illustrate this development 
form a most interesting set for comparison. 
The ideals of the French and English 
cathedrals are well contrasted. “ Inside 
Notre Dame is a compacted hall, where 
height, breadth, and length, all seen 
together, are the elements of effect, to the 
distinctness of which everything is sacrificed. 
In the English cathedral there is the mystery 
of a series of chambers never completely 
seen together, broken by screens and 
lengthening themselves with further re- 
cesses.” The grouping of the whole great 
subject is very well carried out. Following 
the chapter on the English church plan is 
one on the style of the Transition in 
England, then “ The Greater Building of the 
Thirteenth Century ” ; “ The Lesser Building 
of the Thirteenth Century ” ; “ The Detail and 
Sculpture” of the same period; followed 
by a chapter on “ The Summit of Gothic 
Art,” which the author regards as being 
found in the earlier Decorated or 
Geometrical style. This opinion is a 
return to that formerly entertained by the 
best students of English Gothic architecture, 
and which has been for some time out of 
fashion ; but we believe it is a right and 
sound one. At no other period of our 
architecture was so _ perfect a balance 
achieved between breadth and solidity of 
general treatment and richness, without over- 
exuberance, of decorative detail. These are 
followed by chapters on the building and on 
the decoration and sculpture of the fourteenth 
century, and on Gothic architecture after 
1350. 

[It is to be regretted that the author thinks 
it necessary, in upholding the theory that 
medizval building was essentially a spon- 
taneous evolution of the art of the people, 
to be constantly gibing at “architects,” a 
word which he usually introduces in con- 
temptuous quotation commas, and to intro- 
duce a sneer at “our exhibition sculptors,” 
by way of suggesting that medizval sculp- 
ture was something far superior. Medizval 
sculpture was no doubt part and parcel of the 
general architectural effect, in a way that 
sculpture seldom is now; but that is hardly 
the fault of the sculptors; and if Mr. 
Prior means to suggest that the works of M. 
Mercié and M. Boucher, for instance, or of 
Mr. Gilbert or Mr. Onslow Ford, are in- 
ferior to those of the decorative medizval 
sculptures, we take that to be simply non- 
sense. Only sculpture is now an individual 
art, and must be looked at and judged from 
that point of view. In his desire to ridicule 
“restoration ” (in which in one sense we are 
quite with him) he goes to unreasonable 
lengths—in his remarks, for instance, on the 
substitution of a more durable marble for 
the decayed lias shafting on the front of 


Wells. Does he realise the extent to which 
that old shafting was decayed? Any 
one who went over the scaffolding 


and saw from a close inspection the 
extraordinary state of decay of the ancient 
shafts and abaci, which were like wood in 
the last stage of rottenness and splinters, 
would surely have said that to replace them 
(and they had to be replaced or they would 
have come down) with the same stone which 
had shown such liability to decay, would 
have been want of common sense. As to 








the question of “ architects,” if the name did 
not exist in the middle ages, the personage 
did. If Peterborough front is not essentially 
the work of an architect, as distinguished 
from a mason, we know nothing in the world 
that is. 

Nevertheless, this is a notable book—one 
of the best contributions to architectural 
literature, criticism, and illustration, which 
has been made for some time; a book that 
no one interested in architecture can afford 
to overlook. 





NOTES. 
We are very glad that the 
London County Council, after 
a sharp debate in the course 
of which some rather foolish things were 
said, have decided, though by a_ small 
majority, to 


No.1 


Fleet-street 


secure the historic house 
forming No. 17 
petuity. he decision is gratifying not only 
in reference to the immediate case, but as 
establishing a precedent in favour of recog- 
nising the historic and educational value of 
ancient London buildings as something 
worth paying for; and we think that the 
public will support the action of the Council. 
We feel bound to express especially ow 
appreciation of the tone of Mr. John Burns’s 
speech in support of the purchase, and his 
remark that ‘ the 
city could be measured by its contempt for 
such memorials.” In regard to this and 
other similar questions Mr. Burns has shown 
a largeness of view and a sense of the 


Fleet-street in per- 


decadence of any 


importance of architecture, whether ancient 
or modern, to a 
nately unusual in this country, and for which 
he merits the thanks of those who are 


nation, which is unfortu- 


specially concerned with this side of ou 


national life. 


THE case of Leslie & Co., 
Limited, v. The Managersof the 
Metropolitan 


Delay by Sub- 
Contractor. 
\sylum District 
is not without interest, though the facts are 
somewhat voluminous. The long and the 
short of the dispute was that the defendants 
had the option of employing special firms for 
special kinds of work, though the plaintiffs 
were the actual contractors. But it was an 
option only, and it was not exercised, the 
plaintiffs entering into the contract with these 
special firms. By them delay was caused, and 
the defendants were said by the plaintifts to 
be liable. It is difficult to understand thiscon- 
tention. The sub-contracts had been made 
by the plaintiffs, and it was in their power 
to guard themselves against the 
quences of delay on the part of the sub- 
contractors. The business moral ot the case 
is that the principal contractors calinot make 
the building owner liable for the delay of 
sub-contractors under a form of contract 
which does no more than give an option to 
the building owner to employ certain 

specialists. 


conse- 


WE have received a copy of the 

Electrical new edition of “Electrical In- 
Rules. stallation Rules” issued by the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company. It is now definitely stated that 
for all ordinary risks, such as dwelling. 
houses, office premises, Kc. installations 
which conform to the general rules of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers will be 
allowed without alteration being required 
and at current rates. This is a very 
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satisfactory announcement, and we hope 
that other insurance companies will also 
accept them. The multiplicity of rules 
hitherto prevailing, some of which con- 
tradict one another, has oftener been a 
source of vexation than a help to the con- 
scientious electrician, He will, therefore, 
welcome these rules, which are manifestly 
written to be useful to him. The supple- 
ment on “Special Risks” has been con- 
siderably enlarged. The rules for electricity 
supply works are interesting reading, but 
we expect that insurance companies will be 
more chary than ever about taking on those 
risks after the recent disastrous fires in 
London. We are glad that the company 
recommend a simple earth leakage detector 
for large private installations. They give 
details of a simple and inexpensive method 
which we have found quite satisfactory 
in practice. Two lamps are put in 
series across the mains at the switchboard, 
and the line between them is connected to 
earth by a switch. When this switch is 
closed and the lamps are turned on, then the 
lamp on the side opposite the one on which 
the leakage occurs will be the brighter. If 
both mains are equally leaky, then both 
lamps will glow more brightly when the 
earth switch is closed. As the whole test 
need only take a quarter of a minute, it is a 
valuable one, and ought to lead to periodic 
testing. Unfortunately, this test fails for 
installations supplied from the street mains, 
In this case, we are afraid that testing and 
inspection only occur when something goes 
wrong. 


eitinciamate 














RULES used for computing the 
flow of water in pipes have an 
intensely scientific appearance, 
and are ostensibly based upon theoretical 
principles. As a matter of fact, however, 
none of them are of the slightest’ use unless 
qualified by indices selected by the operator 
from experimental data. Engineers who 
have had the benefit of considerable prac- 
tice in hydraulic work are apt to be some- 
what distrustful of the most carefully 
designed formulas, and we are, therefore, 
glad to notice in the proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers an 
account of some recent experiments upon 
the flow of water in large pipes, The 
experiments in question were made 
upon the 6 ft. steel pipe line of the Pioneer 
Electric Power Company, Ogden, and 
their object was to determine the rela- 
tion between the mean velocity of flow and 
the loss ot head between certain definite 
points. From each observation group the 
values of the following quantities have been 
computed :—Loss of head per 1,000 ft., co- 
efficient, c, in the Chezy formula; and the 
co-efficient ot roughness, #, in Kutter’s for- 
mula, These values were plotted with mean 
velocity of flow, v, as abscisse; mean 
curves were drawn representing each of the 
quantities as a function of the velocity, and 
irom the mean curves a generalised table 
was computed. According to this table the 
Chezy co-efficient ¢ shows a considerable 
increase with the velocity up to 2°5 ft. 
per second, above which the increase 
is slow. The Kutter co-efficient shows, 
for low velocities, a decrease with increasing 
velocity. Thus it would appear that rules 
ordinarily used for computing flows at low 
velocities require the most careful treatment 
if serious errors are to be avoided. The 
ordinary assumption that the roughness of a 


Recent 
Hydraulic 
Experiments. 
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given pipe isa fixed quantity seems to be 
entirely reasonable, but the experiments to 
which we refer imply that decrease of 
velocity may considerably increase the 
practical manifestation of roughness, 
although the actual condition ot the pipe 
surface remains unaltered. Some further 
explanations are promised, which it is said 
will indicate in what manner the accuracy 
of these novel results may be verified. 
Engineers will doubtless welcome any infor- 
mation tending to encourage exactitude, 
even if existing mathematical complications 
are to be intensified. 


_ . THE supplementary report by 
The Filtration D, Clowes and Dr. Houston 
+e) rude 
Sewage. on the filtration of crude 
London Sewage is practically a confession of 
failure. The surface of each piece of coke 
soon became coated with soft matter—con- 
sisting largely of fine particles of chaff, straw, 
cotton and woollen fibres, &c.—which 
increased at such a rate as to diminish the 
capacity of the filter 1 per cent. of its original 
capacity per week. In other words, a coke 
filter of the kind tested would be choked by 
crude sewage in about two years, and long 
before the expiration of that period its 
purifying power would be reduced so much 
as to render the filter almost useless. 
By passing the sewage along a trough, 
in which cross- divisions were placed 
from the bottom to about half the height 
of the floor, much of the objectionable 
matter was prevented from _ entering 
the filter, and a similar result was obtained 
by passing the sewage through a tank. The 
experiments with the sedimentation-troughs 
are to be continued, but we cannot see that 
they will prove of much value. Among the 
bacteria discovered by Dr. Houston in the 
deposit on the coke were some which could 
not be distinguished from the tubercle- 
bacitlus, and in one case a guinea-pig, into 
which some of the deposit had been injected, 
died from tuberculosis. The general result 
of the investigations is a confirmation of the 
usual method of bacterial purification, which 
includes sedimentation and initial purifica- 
tion in tanks before the sewage is passed on 
to the filters. 


THE architects of Hull, by the 
agency of a deputation to the 
Hull Corporation Water and 
Gas Works Committee, have objected 
strongly, and rightly, to the new by-law 
proposed by the Corporation limiting the 
contents of flushing cisterns for water- 
closets to two gallons. In regard to 
the precedent unfortunately furnished by 
London in this respect, they expressed the 
opinion that a two-gallon flush would never 
have been legalised for London if it had not 
been for the monopoly exercised by the 
Water Companies—a conclusion in which 
they are probably quite right. We never 
understood how that by-law came to be 
passed for London, considering that the 
weight of expert evidence was entirely 
against it. The Hull architects are doing 
right in taking the matter up strongly, and 
we hope they will be successful. 


Water-Closet 
Cisterns. 





MEssrs. FARROW & NISBETT 
have prepared plans and de- 
signs for rebuilding the alms- 
houses, otherwise known as “ Pinnock’s 
Charity,” for the trustees of the endow- 


St. Thomas's 
Hospital, 
Gravesend, 





ment. The hospital was founded by Henry 





Pinnock (1624) and James Seca 
behalf of the poor parishioners of ka 
and Gravesend; sixteen almshouses ey 
built in 1836, the endowment vite vi 
mainly of 5 acres of fresh and salt pitson:, 


land in Gray's Thurrock, Essex. a 





Westwood LORD Hampton is about to y 
Weikamatbites his freehold estate of West. 
wood Park, extending 
3,080 acres, near Droitwich, and vield =o 
rent-roll of about 2,400/. per annum. T fs 
mansion, which stands upon an eminence 
affording fine views of the Malvern, Bred . 
Clent, and Abberley Hills, was built }, 
ISSR 
’ - OQueen 
and described by Fuller as “a fine jy: 
no assiduous courtier.” The house, * “4 
is similar in appearance to Holl, 
House, Kensington, is constructed of oe 
brick. It consists of a square block. ne 
stories in height, with wings, of the same 
elevation, that extend diagonally from es 
angle; at the end of each wing was added 
In 1592, a Square tower with continyoys 
oriels in each front, and an open parapet 
and a lofty pyramidical roof. At a shor 
distance from the wings were smal! brici 
towers with quaintly curved roofs. From 
the north side projects the private chapel, 
renovated by P, C. Hardwick in or al 
1850, The hall, measuring 58 ft. by 3ott 
and 17 ft. high, has four large bays, above it 
is a drawing-room, to the same plan, with 
decorated fireplace and a panelled ceiling 
of the period. The carved oak staircase has 
a balustrade with globes and Corinthia: 
columns. The property originally belonged 
to the Benedictine nunnery of St. Mary the 
Virgin, founded by Eustacia de Say and he: 
son Osbert Fitzhugh, fem. Henry IL, and 
was given by them to Fontevrault. At the 
Dissolution it was granted by Henry VIII. 
to Sir John Pakington, Knt. (0d2/f 1560), the 
revenues being computed at 75/. yearly. Tl 
two views in T. R. Nash's “ Worcester- 
shire,” 2 vols., fol., 1781-9, show the tour 
small towers with their curtain walls (since 
demolished) and the present gate-house 
with its open wood-work, opposite the main 
entrance. The site of the nunnery was 
converted into the kitchen garden. 


Elizabet} 





THE exhibition at Messrs 
— Tooth & Sons” Gallery 

worth visiting if it were 
to see Millais’s fine and poetic pictur 
“Time” (81), exhibited some years ago 
the New Gallery. Among the other attrac 
tions of the collection is a smal! but remal» 
ably fine landscape by Alfred Hunt, “1 ly 
Idwill ” (60). Various landscapes 
C. Jacque, though a little too obviousiy 
the revival of an old style of landscape- 
painting, in which local colour 1s —_ 
have a fine classic style about them 
A small interior by F. Ejsmond (a name h " 
to us), under the title “ Hard Times (83) . 
noteworthy for the fine and minute!y-™ 
painting of the figures, that of the oom 
especially. Ter Meulen’s “ Sheep ar 
ing ” (89) isa broadly-painted pastoral ip hit 
best manner. A very good specimen of ” 
work of the late E. W. Cooke—“Dutch 
Pinks Waiting Return of Tide “ (99), forms 
an interesting reminder of the schor - 
painting of the last generation. The aot 
room contains, in addition to Hunt's [an 
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a et 
7" none of his best, | j .: ———" 
the work of David a0 ( 4 eth , f - hurrying along with a baby—the “change-| dwellings were required, with an annual 
nowevel)s Barrett, Varley, a eee S ling ; the scene and the expression of the | @4dition of 200 more to keep pace with the 
y older water-colour artists ; Barrett's igure combine to produce a very weird effect reset “y population. The Corporation, how- 
u r a Seay . ae : ips “;ever, had confined itself to the erecti , 
«Through the Wood—Evening ; (8) is bs There are two or three very original landscape | class of pea ae ng uld eee 
ae - j re serious style aa } 5 sa bias eo _ eS Provins 
ne little picture im a mo oe * studies ; among these “Across the Dunes without their assistance, with the result that 
than usual with him. —— agen: and “The Winding Road” (21 and 30) are an ne 4,042 such houses—chiefly artisan’s 
He : lv t look too muc 1 . a2 Wwellings—-were tenantless. Some relaxati 
d in themselves, bu examples of a etic and suggestive p . 5 antiess. some re axation 
are goo E I Suggestive work | of present building regulations must be per- 


ean imitation of Mauve, who, in fact, has 
ili great deal of this kind of compliment 
vaid him by recent Dutch painters. The 


names of Messrs. Brett, A. C. Gow, Israels, 
vag Mrs. Angell are also represented by 


enall but interesting works, and the 
humorous element is supplied by one of 
unkind but characteristic 


Chevilliard’s t 
sydies of the French priest, in this case 
ovfally carving a ham in consideration of 
Caréme Fini ” (62). 





THe centre work at Mr. 
\r. McLean's McLean's Gallery, the large 
bats picture by Israels, entitled 
“The Poor Man’s Harvest” (27), is not 
ne of the more interesting examples of 
this artist's work, though of course it has a 
value. The collection includes a very fine 
landscape, “On the Arun” (17), by Mr. 
Wimperis, whose grand skies and wide 
distances are as welcome in oil as in 
water-colour, and an original work by Mr. 
Fritz Thaulow, ‘‘Washington Place, New 
York” (40), with the brick houses a flaring 
red in the sunshine—we seem to have seen 
this picture before, or else a smaller study 
for it, M. Lhermitte’s pastel sketches are 
among the best things in the room, especially 
the “Street Scene in St. Malo” (2); Wester- 
beck's sheep pictures are always good, but 
| very much alike; there are two pic- 
tures by Sir E, Alma-Tadema, one of which 
we have seen here (we think) before— 
neither of them represent his best work ; 
and a powerful half-length, “The Burgo- 
master” (35), by Roybet, In the outer room 
are some works by older masters; among 
them is a quite typical example of Diaz (55), 
and a very small but powerful landscape 
sketch by Dupré (78). 





“CHILDREN and Child-Lore ’ 
does not quite correctly de- 
scribe the collection of drawings 
by Mrs. Stanhope Forbes at the Society of 
Fine Arts Gallery, as many of them repre- 
ent neither subject; but we need not be 
critical about a matter of names, for it is a 
most interesting exhibition from an artistic 
point of view. The works exhibited are 
mostly rather slight studies in which an ar- 
tistic thought is conveyed ; most of them, in 
‘act, needing no titles to explain themselves. 
Among the studies of single figures may be 
mentioned “Gladioli” (7), a half-length 
sketch of awoman holding a bunch of flowers, 
among which a single bit of red has a 
remarkable value in the colour effect ; and 
“The Shell” (36), a slight sketch in coloured 
chalk of a woman holding an iridescent 
suell and which is perfectly charming in 
texign and colour. Among the drawings of 
children “An Artist at Work” (29), a boy at 
” length on the floor drawing on a sheet of 
yr and “School” (34), have a great deal 
Pico Among the drawings into 
tage: more sentiment and subject enters 
7 The Boy and the Brownie” (37) 
na a in a wood—the “ Brownie” is 
a lcated in the background, but 
"a 's effect; and “The Changeling” 
ae 4 scene in a wood in which 

man of most “uncanny ” expression 


Mrs, Stanhope 
Forbes’s 
Exhibition, 


made from the simplest materials. Alto- 
gether this is an exhibition with quite a 
character of its own, and one which will 
perhaps be of even more interest to artists 
than to the general public. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Institute was held on Monday at No. 9, Con- 
duit-street, Regent-street, W., Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
Vice-President, in the chair : 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. Secretary, said it 
was with much regret he had to announce 
the deaths of the following members :— 

Mr. F. W. Stevens, C.I.E., who was elected 
a Fellow in 1883. Mr. Stevens entered the 
Public Works Department of India as assistant 
in 1867, and in 1872 he was appointed execu- 
tive engineer, Bombay. He had erected a 
large number of public and private buildings 
in India. He retired from the Civil Service 
in 1884, when he was appointed a Govern- 


BRITISH 


ment member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. 
Mr. E. J. Lowther, elected an Associate in 


1882 and a Fellow so recently as December 
last. He was a partner in the firm of Gordon, 
Lowther, & Gunton, and a member of the 
Court of Common Council. 

Mr. C. E. Purday, elected an Associate in 
1878. He was for many years associated with 
the late Ewan Christian, and subsequently, in 
conjunction with Mr. J. H. Christian, he carried 
out many works for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. He was an old personal friend of 
his (Mr. Graham), and was a worthy gentleman 
and an exceedingly good architect. 

Mr. W. J. Anderson, elected an Associate in 
1893. In 1888 he was awarded the “ Alexander 
Thomson Travelling Studentship,” and pub- 
lished in 1890 a volume of architectural 
studies in Italy, containing drawings and 
sketches made during his tour. Jn 1896 he 
published “The Architecture of the Renais- 
sance in Italy,” and from time to time various 
articles by him appeared in the Institute 
Fournal 

On the motion of Mr. Graham, it was agreed 
to send a letter of condolence to the nearest 
relatives of the deceased gentlemen The 
Chairman remarked that Mr. Anderson’s death 
was a distinct loss to the profession. 


Working-Class Divellings. 

Papers on this subject were then read by Mr- 
W. J. Locke, secretary (for Mr. John Honey- 
man, R.S.A, who was unable to be present), 
Mr. Henry Spalding, Mr. W. E. Wallis, and 
Mr. Owen Fleming. 

Mr. Honeyman, discussing the effect of in- 
judicious legislation in the matter of building 
regulation, said that Local Authorities seemed 
to ignore the fact that the more their restric- 
tions as regards number of stories, height of 
ceilings, width of passages, Xc., increased the 
cost of the dwellings, the higher must the rent 
be. Dwellings of the early Peabody type, 
though the ceilings were low and the buildings 
high, were perfectly healthy, the death-rate 
being lower than the average. The building 
regulations of most of the large provincial 
cities made the erection of dwellings at 
moderate rents impossible. The better class 
of artisans are sufficiently catered for ; the 
great and growing difficulty is the provision 
of wholesome houses for unskilled labourers and 
the poor, whose earnings were not more than 
1/.a week; and not only the respectable poor, 
but the families of the dissolute, the intem- 
perate, and even the criminal. As modern 
regulations made the erection of dwellings for 
the poorest class unremunerative to private 
enterprise, the municipality itself should under- 
take the work. But municipal corporations 
failed to recognise their responsibility. The 
author gave Glasgow as an instance. To 





meet the immediate needs of that city 2,000 


mitted in order to provide houses which the 
poor can attord to pay for. They must be con- 
tent with what is essential, and avoid what is 
merely desirable. Criticising a regulation pro- 
hibiting single-room dwellings, the author 
contended that for the very poor a house of 
one apartment for married couples, and small 
families of young children, was a perfectly 
Suitable dwelling, both on economical and 
Sanitary grounds. Compelling people to have 
more accommodation than they needed ot 
were able to pay for only led to the over- 
crowding of houses by the introduction of 
lodgers. The lower in the social scale, the 
less a man could atford for rent. in pro 
portion to his income. Discussing remedies, 
the author said the alternative was forced upon 
the authorities either to relax | uilding regula 
tions or to supply the houses at unremunerative 
rates. The adoption of the latter alternative the 
author deprecated on economic grounds, and as 
increasing the burdens of the ratepayer. The 
difficulty, he considered, could be solved by 
either modifying building restrictions, or 
exempting such houses from their operation 
The principle of exemption had been recognised 
by the promoters of the Glasgow Building 
Regulations Bill now before Parliament, which 
proposed to empower authorities to relax or 
modify any enactments or by-laws in the case 
of blocks of labourers’ dwellings containing 
more than twenty-four separate dwelling- 
houses. Similar powers might safely be 
entrusted to the municipalities of large cities 
with private Acts ; in other cases the sanction 
of a superior independent authority should be 
required. The laws against overcrowding can 
never be rigorously enforced until sensible 
provision is made for the housing of the poor 
The fact that their dwellings must be near the 
place where their precarious living is earned 
constitutes sufficient difficulty, which should 
not be increased by injudicious legislation 





Associated Divellings and Self fained 
Tenem 
Mr. Henry Spalding, whose paper dealt 
with the associated dwelling and self-con 
tained tenement systems, said that however 


successful block buildings may have been as 
schemes for housing the working classes, as 
re-housing schemes they had signally failed. 
Slums had been swept away, and the inhabi 
tants had gone to overcrowd other places, 
while quite a different class of people had 
occupied the new buildings. The great ditt 
culties they had to face were the ever-increas 
ing cost of building, and of obtaining land 
suitable for the erection of dwellings at a 
reasonable price. In this class of work archi 
tects must practise the most rigid economy in 
planning and fittings. Little money could 
be spared for ornamentation, but by a 
judicious use of the materials at their dis 
posal a good effect could always be obtained 
Block dwellings, broadly speaking, were 
divisible into two classes: (1) Associated 
dwellings, in which the offices are common te 
two or more tenements, or if separate are 
placed in blocks away from the living-rooms 
and approached from the staircase or corridors , 
(2) Self-contained tenements, in which all the 
offices are inside the front door. The asso- 
ciated dwellings can be made the most econo- 
mical, and should be used for tenants of the 
poorest class. One objection to having common 
sculleries and water-closets is that a certain 
amount of supervision is necessary, and, when 
two or three of the tenants are responsible, 
cleanliness is often neglected. If separate 
offices are provided for each tenement, and 
these are all placed in one block, accessible 
from the corridors, a great deal of space is 
taken up for which there is no return in rent. 
Of the two systems, the author favoured the 
self-contained tenements, provided the class 
of tenants the buildings were intended for could 
afford the increased rent. The plan must de- 
pend upon the class of tenants to be housed. 
Tenements may consist of one, two, three, or 
even four rooms. The single-roem tenements 
are on the associated plan. In dwellings for 
the poorest sculleries are not provided, and the 
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is a scullery, a copper should be placed in it 
and balcony space provided for drying purposes. 
If a copper is not provided, laundries may be 
conveniently placed in the courtyard or in the 
attic story. A convenient, but less economical, 
plan is to provide separate laundries to every five 
tenements. In the courtyards may be placed such 
buildings as workshops where the tenants may 
do small repairs, and a place where tools, 
barrows, &c., may be stored, and, especially in 
dwellings of the associated type, extra urinals 
and water-closets. In both the associated and 
the self-contained systems the tenements may 
be approached direct from the staircase or 
from a balcony running the entire length of the 
block, with two or three staircases, according 
to the number of tenements. The author 
described in detail the plan and arrangements 
of the Oldham-road block of labourers’ dwell- 
ings, erected by the Manchester Corporation 
in 1893. The site occupies a superficial area 
of about 7,832 square yards, of which about 
3.430 are covered by the buildings. The 
site is rectangular, and the buildings 
are ranged round its four sides, leaving 
in the centre a spacious recreation-ground. 
The block comprises sixteen shops and cellars, 
four laundries and drying-rooms, 237 two- 
room and forty-eight single-room tenements. 
The double tenements for families of four or 
five persons, the single for one person. Details 
were also given of the dwellings proposed to 
be erected by the London County Council on 
the Millbank Estate, Westminster. The author 
laid stress on the importance of securing cross- 
ventilation from front to back of houses as had 
been arranged in the Millbank Estate. Such 
tenements were far healthier than the houses 
usually occupied by artisans. An official report 
showed that during the five years 1894-98 the 
average death-rate in five blocks in Hounds- 
ditch was twelve per thousand, whilst for 
London during the same period it was eighteen 
per thousand. 


Buildings Erected by the Peabody Trust. 


Mr. W. E. Wallis, who followed, gave an 
account of the buildings erected by the Peabody 
Trust. The sum left by Mr. Peabody amounted 
to 500,000/., his object being to provide good 
and wholesome dwellings for the poorer 
working classes, which could not only be let 
at considerably lower rents than _ those 
ordinarily charged, but would also return a 
fair percentage on the capital expended. That 
the original object was attained was shown by 
the fact that 1,300,000/. had been spent on land 
and building up to the end of last year. The 
average weekly earnings of the head of each 
family in residence was I/. 3s. Id. The 
average rent of each dwelling was 4s. 93d. 
a week, and of each room 2s. 2d. The 
rent included free use of water, laundries, 
sculleries, and bath-rooms. Having briefly 
described the earlier Peabody buildings, the 
author turned to those of more recent date. 
These were superior in every way to anything 
that had preceded them. The blocks are five 
stories high, except the centre portion, con- 
taining laundries and drying-rooms, which is 
six Stories. There are ten rooms on each floor, 
with two sculleries and two water-closets in 
well-ventilated corridors outside the dwellings. 
Keeping sculleries and water-closets outside 
the dwellings the author considered far better 
than making the dwellings self-contained. The 
rooms are divided into dwellings of one, two, 
and three rooms, and are let at average rents of 
38., 5s. Od., and 6s, 6d. respectively. The 
laundries are fitted up with four sets of coppers 
and washing tubs, with water laid on to all. 
The windows are louvred and the floors 
asphalted on concrete. Space is economised 
in corridors and passages, and ample light 
secured to all parts. The roomsare 8 ft. Gin, in 
height, the living rooms 13 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. gin., 
bedrooms 13 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. gin. The single 
living rooms are 14 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft.6in. The 
author enumerated the materials employed in 
construction, and gave a description of the 
fittings of the various rooms, staircases, scul- 
leries, water-closets, methods of ventilation, 
drainage, &c. Dust-shafts were attached to 
each scullery. These the author considered 
were far preferable to sanitary pails, both on 
the score of health and convenience. Touch- 
ing ventilation, Mr. Wallis disagreed with the 
view that buildings could not possibly be 
healthy unless the wind could blow com. 
pletely through them—an idea that had even 
been extended to staircases and dwelling 
rooms—and that bedrooms should not be 
entered direct from the living rooms, In defe- 
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rence to this view, the London County Council 
architect had to provide in the Council’s 
buildings back passages, although neither 
direct light nor air could be given to them. 
Such passages were bad in the extreme, 
besides adding considerably to the cost. As to 
the bedrooms opening out of the living-rooms, 
where fires were daily kept going, there must 
always be a considerable change of air of all 
the rooms. In these dwellings the birth-rate 
for the year was 33°I per 1,000, 3°6 above the 
average for all London ; and the death-rate, 
including fifty-four tenants who died in 
hospital, 14°77 per 1,000, 4°0 per 1,000 below 
the average London rate. In this matter of 
averages, the author considered that the benefits 
derived from good sanitary dwellings could be 
better appreciated by striking the average not 
for the whole of London, but for the district in 
which the dwellings are situated. 


Rebuilding of the Boundary-street Estate. 


Mr. Owen Fleming, one of the Assistant- 
Architects to the London County Council, fol- 
lowed with a paper on “The Rebuilding of 
the Boundary-street Estate.” He first dealt 
with the financial conditions under which the 
rebuilding scheme had to be carried through. 
The first section was designed upon the under- 
standing that a hundred years’ sinking fund 
would have to be provided for, the estimate 
calculated on this basis showing a surplus of 
12s. per annum. After the working draw- 
ings, specification and quantities were com- 
pleted, the sinking fund term was reduced to 


the surplus into an annual deficit of 174/. 8s. 1od. 
This deficit had hampered the development of 
the estate. The first buildings were designed 
in a plain, simple style; though not archi- 
tecturally suitable for the position, they were 
good, comfortable buildings, and were now 
very popular with the tenants. By the time 
the second section was completed the deficit 
had been cleared off, and surpluses were 
accumulating. Architecturally, this second 
section was more satisfactory. It contained 
also the cheapest buildings ever built by the 
Council. Cleeve Buildings cost 79/. per 
room, Sonning 68/., Marlow 67/., Shiplake 
68]. An experiment tried in the S.E. 
angle of constructing only two self- 
contained tenements per landing was a 
failure financially, and the public did not take 
to the external treatment of the buildings. 
Before the final blocks were commenced, com- 
plaints began to be made about the smallness 
of the rooms in the blocks already erected. 
Private sculleries were also demanded, and a 
larger proportion of self-contained tenements. 
The result was a general improvement in the 
standard of accommodation, and the tenements 
afterwards put up were made more commodious 
and comfortable. The change, together with 
the rise in wages and price of materials, largely 
increased the cost per room. It was expected, 
however, that the rents would be sufficient to 
meet current expenses and the interest on the 
capital expenditure for land and_ buildings, 
and to provide a sinking fund to redeem 
the expenditure within from fifty to sixty 
years. The author considered the financial 
limitations needlessly severe. Better accom- 
modation and buildings more worthy the 
care and labour bestowed on them would 
have resulted if the sinking fund term 
had been extended to 100 years. Mr. 
Fleming next described the plan of the estate, 
and gave full details of the various extra build- 
ings and grounds for the convenience and 
recreation of the tenants. Of the 1,069 tene- 
ments, 541 consist of two rooms each, exclusive 
of scullery, 400 of three rooms each, 103 of four 
rooms each, fifteen single rooms, and ten special 
large tenements. Of the same buildings, 601 
are entirely self-contained, 201 have the private 
water-closet detached, ninety have private 
water-closet and scullery outside the tenement, 
142 have a private water-closet outside the 
tenement, but use a common scullery, while 
35 use both scullery and water-closet in 
common with other tenements. The estate 
accommodates 5.380 persons. The cost of 
erection was about g1/. Ios, per room including 
all foundations. The cost of the land worked 
out at about 21/ 16s. per room. In concluding, 
Mr. Fleming paid a warm tribute of admiration 
for the manner of the conduct of the work by 
Mr. Blashill, the Council’s late Superintending 
Architect. He also referred to the architectural 


skill displayed by the younger architects, who 
had impressed very interesting individualities 
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The Chairman, in “opening the discne: 
said they must all have listened “— 
interest to the papers, which were by 
who must be considered experts ees th me 
One or two general principles had emo" 
in listening to the papers. 
how to house the disposse haa 
out of houses standing on a condem: bp 
for the general idea was that the f-coata 
never came back to the improved Fg 
The second principle was how {, bona 
economically and efficiently, which Was ev. 
dently the great crux of the question. ..1 
thirdly, how to house the working classes ang 
their work. As had been said, even to man 
the poorer classes of workmen with — 
season-tickets would not be sufficient for suc 
classes must live within easy reach of their wor 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, who was called on 
the Chairman to propose a vote of thanks | 
the authors of the papers, said he was glad \- 
Owen Fleming had referred in such appro. 
priate terms to the various gentlemen who i 
assisted in the Boundary-street scheme ‘A 
great work like that, especially while other 
similar work was going on elsewhere. reguirat 
the assistance of other minds, and he was glad 
to be able to reciprocate the opinions expresses 
by Mr. Fleming. When one looked  °. 
whole of the work carried out at Boundary. 
street, one could not but feel that a great de 
had been done with very little material : bangs 
of brickwork were about all that one could 
atiord for ornamentation. Speaking general) 
what was really wanted was a class of building 
that the poorer classes could live in: they 
should establish a minimum. He had fought 
the matter out with medical men, and had 
said that there were a great number 
things which one would like to see provided ;; 
these buildings, but which one could not provide 
It must not be forgotten that there was no class 
of society which had its houses periect in every 
respect. Most people found something wani- 
ing, something to complain of in their dwell- 
ings ; but in artisans’ dwellings everything, i 
appeared, must be perfect. That was impressed 
on one everywhere, and everything one did for 
economy was abused by the philanthropist w! 
inspected such buildings. But if buildings 
were to be cheap, economy must be practised 
in every possible way. He had been pressed 
by a gentleman to provide lifts to these build 
ings, on the ground -that it was “too bad that 
some of the occupants should be compelled t 
climb a dwelling five stories high.” It must 
not be forgotten that every piece of land the 
Council got for these buildings had to be 
excavated 17 ft. before a solid foundation could 
be obtained. He was of opinion that these 
buildings should not necessarily come up 
to the standard of the medical ottcers 
if a public body did not build 
the very poorest, whose requirements were 
not the same as those in a higher social scale 
he did not know that they should build at a 
for there were many private speculators who 
would and did build for the better class ot 
artisan, and a lot of weekly property had been 
put up by the private speculator tor these 
people. As to workmen living near their 
work, that was greatly too much insisted on 
The original Artisans’ Dwelling Act said that 
people dis-housed must be re-housed on the 
site or in its immediate vicinity, which wa 
impossible, for the houses immediately adjoin- 
ing the cleared area were as bad as those 
pulled down. The great bulk of the workers 
could go away two or three miles from thei 
work very well, especially as they © yuld ride 
long distances now for a penny. It was quite 
impossible to keep people as near their work 
as some people insisted they should be. The 
ground had been well covered by the pape" 
read that evening, which were by men ~ 
had had experience in various ways as © 
dwellings of this class. He had been glad : 
hear the remarks made by Mr. Spalding an¢ 
Mr. Wallis on the question of plans, and Mi 
Honeyman’s remarks struck him as beg 
ceedingly just and fair. At Glasgow Wor 
this kind was undertaken at an early en 
Single-room dwellings in blocks were — 
usual in Scotland than in this country, and the 
bed-closets were not small cupboards such as 
were sometimes seen in cottages, but were 
uite roomy. . . 
’ Mr. Domne Mathews, in seconding so 
vote of thanks, said that Mr. Honeyman s pap 
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understand what business 

speaker wat had in erecting artisans’ 
abli¢ a0" Mr. Blashill had very rightly said 
dwelling ordinary way, dwellings were pro- 
that, in vivate speculation for the working- 
vided by he saw no reason why this plan 
classes, as be continued. He thought that 
should m might be given by public authorities 
asian rivate persons to build for the very 
to enable Fr a substantial portion of the cost 
rest. ent on a very low rate of interest 

ing might be done for the very poorest 
~ orkers, street hawkers, costers, dock labourers, 
wor rho were the people who should be 
&e, ed near their work, and not the well-to-do 
house who often did not require to get to his 
asp a comparatively late hour, and who 
wor ae early. Such men could very well 
ict ane distance away from their work. The 
oo artisan’s wages were almost double 


ordinary w x 
were some twenty ve years ago, 
= ce that clothing and food were 


hat the conditions were alto- 
— — savourattle to such workers, there 
it n why special housing accommo- 
was no reat ided for them. The 
dation should be provide gle 
Boundary-street scheme was a a o a. 
ning at the wrong end. To make the scheme 
vay the County Council had either to charge 
higher rents than the dispossessed poor could 
a or they had to spend the ratepayers’ money 
oe +h persons. 
Wo Woodward said that the reason, in his 
opinion, why public authorities could not pro- 
vide artisans’ dwellings at the low price some 
people desired was, that the workmen would 
not work. It was a well-known fact that the 
initiation of these buildings by the County 
Council had caused more organised idleness in 
London than the act of any other public body 
in England, and until the workman endeavoured 
to give a reasonable day’s work for a reason- 
able day's pay no public or private body could 
provide accommodation at the price the very 
poor could afford. He agreed with ‘Mr. 
Honeyman’s ideas as to public authorities 
giving some latitude in the erection of these 
buildings, and he went so far asto say that if 
corridors and staircases were made fireproof, 
it was not necessary that the whole building 
should be. It was in consequence of a few 
fres in the City, which had caused great 
destruction to property, that there were these 
expensive enactments forced upon building 
owners, and he thought that those enactments 
might very well be relaxed to some extent. 
He thought, too, that the walls of some of these 
dwellings were thicker than necessary. The 
big ground landlords were to blame for the 
very hard terms which they enforced upon 
any one who attempted to build on their land. 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove said the planning of the 
Boundary-street buildings was admirable and 
the elevations were extremely pleasing. But 
were the concrete partitions quite secure? He 
almost thought that they would not prove to be 
ifatenant, who might be intoxicated, fell against 
them. He could not lose sight of the fact, that 
hundreds of the people turned away from 
Boundary-street by the clearance of the area 
were crowding in the immediate vicinity— 
afamily in nearly every room. In a block of 
buildings he knew of the overcrowding had 
been such that one scullery was occupied by a 
women and three children, and another by a 
woman and four children. An important 
matter was as to the tenants of these model 
buildings. A private individual built a block 
of model dwellings and within two years of 
their completion the medical officer asked him 
ithe speaker) to go into the police-court to 
testity as to the filthy condition of the build- 
ings. While thought was being given to the 
house troubles of poor people, could nothing 
be done to make them more cleanly and 
tecent? As had been said, the Boundary- 
Steet buildings did not meet the real want. 
What had been done was to provide nice 
homes, at low rents, for railway men, builders’ 
‘cremen, and such men—superior tenants— 
While the poor people who lived from hand to 
mouth, the sellers of toys in the streets, for 
stance, had to crowd together in low and 
userable dwellings, 
Mr. E. W. Hudson said he thought that 
wchitects and surveyors were a little to blame 
“ re large amounts ground landlords claimed 
“their property, In giving evidence before 
trator or in the Courts, estimates of 
uly ay, Re OPPosite sides did not exactly 
land there was a tendency on the part of 
io valuer to take rather too rosy a 
as fo the value of the land. As to Mr. 
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Honeyman’s remarks about single - roomed 
tenements, the necessity of such tenements 
had never before so clearly appealed to him. 
As to private speculation, it must be remem- 
bered that upon an ordinary 16-ft. block, at a 
ground-rent of 6/., they could not get more 
than four dwellings. The 6/. ground-rent, 
capitalised at five years’ purchase, ought to 
give 3ol. to 34/1. a year in rentals. In 
some quarters of London a difficulty was 
that tenants utilised all wooden fittings for 
firewood, and he wondered what had been 
done to prevent that at Boundary-street. He 
had always felt that the rents charged by the 
Peabody Trustees were more than poor people 
could pay, but if those buildings were occupied 
by the artisan working-class, then the rents 
did not appear to be excessive. In these 
dwellings there must be a better chance of 
getting a good standard of living than in some 
cottages in the suburbs, the 9-in. walls of which 
were built almost entirely of mud with, some- 
times, the shaking of a lime bag over them. 
As to floors of these model buildings, if they 
were of concrete, with boards nailed close 
down on to it, that would be better from a 
sanitary point of view than hollow floors and 
it would be more fireproof. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said he should like to 
make a slight protest against Mr. Honeyman’s 
rather decided move in favour of the one- 
roomed tenement. Mr. Honeyman had shown 
that there were classes of tenants for whom this 
kind of dwelling seemed desirable ; but when 
such a dwelling was proposed for a family the 
question of decency and morality had to be 
considered. If parents with very young 
children were admitted to these dwellings they 
would probably live on there; he thought 
it was therefore undesirable to encourage the 
use of these dwellings for married people. For 
a single man or for two women living together 
the one-roomed tenement answered very well. 
The question of the self-contained or associated 
building was also concerned with questions of 
sanitary conditions and decency. It was far 
better for a man who would keep his house 
decent to have it self-contained, and to have all 
his sanitary arrangements within his own 
house ; but in legislating for the lowest class 
of people they could not forget that closets 
were not likely to be kept in decent order, and 
unless they were placed outside they were 
not open to proper supervision, except by 
domiciliary visits, which were an intrusion 
on privacy and should always be avoided 
if possible. As to the Manchester plan 
exhibited that evening, he deprecated the 
adoption of the quadrangular plan for a build- 
ing of this character. The arrangement of the 
open staircases was a very old theory of his; 
but when it was a question of housing a great 
number of people in one block of buildings the 
quadrangle was the least desirable form ; at 
all events, one side of it should be one story 
and not carried up the whole height. As to this 
class of buildings paying or not, he should 
like a little more information as to the Peabody 
buildingsas to whether they were remunerative. 
A good many years ago he was inquiring into 
the subject, and had an interview with the 
then manager of the Peabody Trust, who 
was contemptuous about the philanthropists 
who wanted to make a percentage. He 
said: “We do not want profits; we are 
doing good to the lower classes.’ Looking at 
the low rents at which some of the rooms 
were let, compared with those at Boundary- 
street, it was a question whether it was not 
to some extent pauperising the people—at 
all events, the rents seemed to be lower 
than would appear to be remunerative. The 
health statistics of these dwellings were very 
satisfactory, because some years ago medical 
men appeared to think that these enormous 
blocks of dwellings were unwholesome. The 
statistics, if correct, might be taken as an 
answer to that view. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, and it was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Wallis said he had a few remarks to 
make in reply. As to the class of people 
housed in these dwellings, if good dwellings 
were provided at a cheap rent it was difficult 
to say that they must secure a poor class of 
tenants while the better class was not pro- 
perly housed. The Peabody Trust did their 
best to secure a poor class of tenants by re- 
stricting the amount of wages the head of 
the family occupying rooms could earn. If a 
man was earning more than 25s. a week he 
was not accepted. Of course,a man might 
very well earn more than that sum and yet 





mention that as the amount ; but the trustees, 
where a man had regular employment, ascet 
tained from the employer the amount of a 
mans wages. The Peabody Buildings were 
occupied by such people as charwomen, 
labourers, lightermen — the class that Mr. 
Peabody wished to house. As to the rents 
in Peabody Buildings, in comparison with 
the rents of such buildings as the Boundary- 
street ones, it was no use talking about 
the cost of a room unless one ascertained 
the size of the room. The rooms of Peabody 
Buildings were decidedly larger, on an average, 
than those at Boundary-street. The cost was 
86l. a room, as against g1/. per room, according 
to Mr. Fleming, at Boundary-street ; so that 
there was a difference in favour of Peabody 
Buildings, both in the size of the rooms and the 
cost. Single room tenements were most use- 
ful rooms, and where there was immorality as 
a consequence, it was due to a want of super- 
vision. In Peabody Buildings, every year a 
census was taken of the inhabitants of the 
dwellings, and the ages were very carefully 
inquired into in order to see that children 
were not too old to occupy rooms with their 
parents, and that boys and girls were not too 
old to occupy the same room. As to having to 
go deep down for suitable foundations, Peabody 
Buildings were built on good hard ground, and 
sometimes as much as 24 ft. had to be dug out 
as at Westminster, where, it was true, part of 
the excavation paid for itself, because they 
came across some very fine sand. On that site 
they excavated on an average 16 ft., so that the 
County Council had not had greater difficulties 
in that direction than others. The average 
rent of the Peabody Buildings was 2s. 2d. per 
room, and the County Council Buildings were 
38. per room. It was truethatthe County Council 
had to refund the money spent in erection within 
a certain number of years, but the Peabody 
Trustees made on new buildings a profit of 
about 3} per cent., in some cases a little more. 
That was not the case with their old buildings, 
on some of which large sums had been recently 
spent in sanitary work, though by and bye, of 
course, things would be different even with 
those buildings ; but on modern buildings, 
with all expenses thrown in, the Peabody 
Trustees could make a profit of 3} to 34 per 
cent. Over the whole Trust it worked out at 
about 3 per cent., taking old and new buildings. 
That proved that this class of building could 
be built to pay. The great expense in plan- 
ning was the dodging about necessary and 
the great amount of passage-way. In all 
buildings he had erected he had tried to 
avoid passage-ways. When one had to pro- 
vide back passages, and had to twist a build- 
ing about in order to get all sorts of things 
which were not wanted, somebody had to pay, 
and the earnings were reduced. Tenants, for 
instance, did not want through draught, nor 
did any one who occupied rooms. In inclement 
weather rooms were blown right through, and 
it appeared to be thought that the working 
classes were a lot of noxious animals. Tenants 
of these buildings were in the habit, it must be 
remembered in planning, of putting the largest 
pieces of furniture into their rooms that they 
could get, so that with a narrow room there 
was no space to pass round the bedstead, or 
chest of drawers. Architects aimed at getting 
wholesome dwellings, but comfort should not 
be forgotten. In some plans he recently saw, 
for a building society, one of the dweliing- 
rooms had four doors, a tireplace, a window, 
and two cupboards; as the room was only 
about 13 ft. by ro ft., it was difficult to imagine 
any comfort in that room for the occupants. 
The fewer the doors in such dwellings the 
more comfortable, provided a certain amount 
of light and air was obtained. Before very 
much could be done to help the working 
classes in this matter of housing, the Home 
Office must be taken to book. Only last 
November a railway company wanted to 
transfer to the Peabody Trust their liability to 
rehouse 168 persons displaced by them, but the 
Home Office refused their consent, although 
the Trust had agreed to provide for 300, 
because the Trust did not, in their opinion, 
provide for a sufficiently high class ! ; 
Mr. Owen Fleming, in the course of a brief 
reply, said that the people who lent the money 
for the County Council dwellings were the stock- 
holders, and the Council, or ratepayers, were 
simply the guarantors. Their reward for the 
onus of acting as guarantors was the unen- 
cumbered freehold of the whole estate at the 
end of sixty years, and, in his opinion, that 





was a rather good financial transaction, He 
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Mural Decoration for All Saints’ Church, South Acton. 




















By Mr, Oswald Fleuss. 





ventured to submit that Mr. Wallis had not 
quite grasped the point of Mr. Statham’s criti- 
cism. It was not the question whether the 
Council or the Peabody Trustees had spent 
the money well or not (and they must not 
forget that the Peabody Buildings were erected 
between 1864 and 1880, when the cost of build- 
ing was very much less), but if the rents of 
the Peabody Buildings were raised, could the 
rooms be let? [Mr. Wallis: Yes.] Exactly! 
That was Mr. Statham’s point. The Peabody 
Trustees were in the difficulty that they were 
earning a rate of interest that was incompatible 
with the present market value of money ; while 
on the other hand they were under-letting their 
buildings. The partitions of the Boundary- 
street buildings were of coke breeze and port- 
land cement, 24in. to 3 in. thick, and they were 
quite sound. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the goth inst., when 
the adjourned discussion will be resumed on 
the subject of “ Ancient Lights.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


a 4 ee 


MURAL DECORATION FOR ALL SAINTS’ 
CHURCH, SOUTH ACTON. 


THis suggested mural decoration for All 
Saints’ Church, South Acton, represents a series 
of angels with outstretched wings, each angel 
holding a shield on which are the emblems of 
the Passion, surrounded by conventional floral 
decoration. The emblems of the four Evan- 
gelists occupy each corner of the north and 
south sides of the chancel walls. 

The drawing, by Mr. Oswald Fleuss, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy last year. 

eR 
THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES OF LONDON IN THE 
FUTURE. 

A SESSIONAL meeting of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute was held on Wednesday at Margaret-street, 
W., when Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., 
read a paper on “ Housing the Working 
Classes.” 

In the course of the paper, the author 
observed that the clearing of all our “Un- 
healthy Areas’ would not put London into the 
condition of a healthy habitable town. It 
would leave untouched all the evils of insani- 
tary and overcrowded dwellings not forming 
statutory areas ; and so the problem of housing 
in the future began with the recognition of 
those evils and their abatement. The disturb- 
ing conditions as regards the housing of the 
“ working classes” were many : the encroach- 
ment of business premises and buildings of a 
public character on the ground formerly occu- 
pied by dwellings ; unwillingness of the people 
to leave a familiar neighbourhood ; necessity 
to be near the place where work may be found ; 
inability to increase earnings in proportion t 


the increase of rent. Lastly, he might mention 
an obstacle more serious than most others, 
in the increased demands of sanitary science 
as to house accommodation. These, however 
justifiable, bore for the time with excessive 
severity on those who must try to find house 
room on moderate terms, 

Yet in spite of all this, and more, there was a 
very large section of the working classes for 
whom the housing problem was being solved in 
the old-fashioned way. This process had not 
received the notice that it deserved. In those 
suburbs where cheap trains and cheap trams 
were having most influence, farms were being 
covered with houses, not by pairs or by half- 
dozens, but by roadsful and by hundreds. 
They were not jerry-built, the plans were 
excellent, there were good front gardens for 
flowers, and back gardens for vegetables or 
tennis. For those who did not require a 
whole house there were builders who provided 
a house for two families, or three. And the 
immense extent to which small families were 
accommodated as lodgers, without any 
approach to overcrowding, must not be for- 
gotten. This was private enterprise, under the 
system of supply and demand. 

The provision of houses in blocks was a 
more risky matter, and the return was lower. 
There had for some time been an indisposi- 
tion to go on with this work so necessary in 
and near to central districts, not so much on 
account of the scarcity of sites as because of 
the increased cost of building and the increase 
in the necessary outgoings. Lastly, he would 
mention the more recent development of the 
common lodging-house into a kind of hotel or 
residential club. 

In the discussions on the subject they 
heard a liberal amount of abuse aimed at the 
ground landlord, or at his class, or at the 
system which fostered the class. It was a 
system peculiar to England, and almost limited 
to London. Perhaps the most plausible case 
against landowners was that they were holding 
up land that ought to be built upon some 
years sooner than actually happened. So 
far as he knew the owners of suburban land 
were only anxious for a chance of getting 
it off their hands by sale or, preferably, 
by lease. But land was very much like fruit, 
which did not become marketable till it was 
ripe. But when the most had been made of 
the burden of ground rent, it was not very 
excessive when compared with the cost of 
building. The rise in prices during the last 
few years has added quite as much to the cost 
of dwellings as the amount of the ground rent, 
and this was at present the most serious 
obstacle to their erection. 

_ It had been proposed to fix “ judicial rents” 
in respect of all properties, by what means or 
on what basis he did not know. If its object 
were to put a stop to all negotiation and to all 
building except by the municipality, one could 





imagine that it would succeed. Building in 
future by the municipality of all houses for the 


working classes was very often advocated. \ 
one had estimated the millions that woy 

require to be raised for this purpose, nor the 
amount of loss which would result. Recen:); 
it has been suggested that, as there must be 

cipality, or perhaps the State, should undertake 
the building of all houses, so as to balance this 
loss by the profit made on the houses of {! 
rich. According to his experience, buildi: 
was an occupation about as risky as anythi: 
short of gambling pure and simple, and of a 
branches of municipal trading it had so { 
proved the least suitable. 

The classes that required to be in some way 
“housed ” were below those for whose accom- 
modation private enterprise was now catering 
in the ways he had described, and abov 
though not very much above, the condition o 
paupers. They could make a poor living 
allowed to overcrowd dilapidated and insani 
tary dwellings, but the increase in thei 
numbers and the pressing demands of the 
commercial class had for long been making 
their position more difficult. The municipa 
conscience was stricken at the aspect of the 
surroundings, but it ought not to relieve itse 
at the expense of the sufferers, whose case, bac 
as it is, could easily be made worse. In 
measures strictly temporary to get over a 
emergency they must not be too particular 
about economy, vulgar or political. 

In respect of unhealthy areas, he had sug 
gested that for the future the Municipa 
Authority should not spend money in buying 
property, but should, at about one-fourth the 
cost, rehouse the very individuals displace¢ 
In the case of overcrowded houses this re- 
housing was not optional, but had now becom 
a matter of necessity. They could not turn a: 
these thousands into the streets. Powers must 
be obtained much clearer and stronger than 
those at present possessed by the Municip. 
Authority. Overcrowding should be defined 
by Act of Parliament, and not left to local jucg: 
ment or the ideas of a magistrate. 

It would be necessary in most cases to rt 
house at greater cost than the families wet 
able to afford. Very often a family would 
have to live in two or three rooms, when it hae 
hitherto lived in one. The municipality mos 
provide that extra cost, including compens* 
tion for long distance travel, by paying |" 
the shape of weekly rent direct to the owners 
of the newly occupied tenements. 1h) 
payment would only be made for a hxe 
number of years, to give the family time * 
adapt itself to the new arrangements. ta 
family should refuse such an offer, it cou 
make its own arrangements, but it could aes 
be allowed to go into a house already ov. 
crowded. No doubt a very large number °! 
new buildings would be required for rehousins 
—block dwellings near the centre, and cottages 
in the suburbs. In the present emergent) | 
mattered little how these should be provitee. 





The municipal authority might build, but | 
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I ania ersons or com 
iscourage other per COE 
One contrary, it might buy land 
panies. jet out on reduced terms for 
0 a . working-class dwellings, or the 
building on dwellings so built might be 
paris vcily reduced. The cost of all this re- 

y be large, but it must be 
pousine ed that they were dealing with an evil 


remem 3si 
a le felt to be beyond expression 
a omy They had been spending fifty 


soands perhead in removing the population of 


| nealthy areas without rehousing ; he esti- 


it would not have cost one-fourth of 

rey rehouse them, if they refrained 
‘wom buying up the slum property. 
 enairs and cleansing were two other matters 
resides overcrowding, for which the munici- 
oality urgently required larger powers. 
There should be power to put an end to the 
interest of any lessee who had shown a deter- 
mination to avoid his responsibility, so that the 
vperior landlord might be reached and charged 
with this duty. And, as to cleansing, they 
might imitate the practice in Berlin. There, if 
the staircase of a tenement house was kept 
dirty, the fire brigade was sent to cleanse it, 
and the landlord had to pay the cost. If the 
enement was kept dirty, it had to be vacated 
while being cleansed by a similar process. 

He believed that the working man who 
ionged to acquire his own house was a rarity ; 
but, if block dwellings or groups of cottages 
could be made remunerative, small savings 
might be invested in companies formed for 
building or acquiring them, and it might be 
that habits of carefulness in the use of a house 
would be developed. 


—_—12o+——— 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue disastrous fire which on the 8th ult. 
destroyed the historical building of the Maison 
de Molicre or Théatre Francais, was a catas- 
trophy greatly to be deplored, not only on 
account of the destruction of a large portion of 
the building, but also by reason of the irrepar- 
able loss of a large proportion of the artistic 
riches it contained, 

The Theatre Francais, as a building, dates 
fom 1786, as the marble slab still to be seen 
nthe smoke-blackened facade testifies : “‘ The 
Theatre was constructed during the years 1786 
to 1790 by the Architect Louis ; it was restored 
and enlarged by Prosper Chabrol during 1860- 
ig. Its name was changed several times, 
being first, in 1790, ‘Théatre des Varictés 
Amusantes,’ ‘Théatre de la rue Richelieu’ in 
iol, ‘Theatre de la Republique’ in 1792, and 
‘Comedie Francaise’ from 1799.”’ 

Victor Louis, the architect of the theatre in 
1786, was the first to employ a system of iron 
construction as a means of lessening the risks 
of fire. In 1822 Fontaine received orders 
from Louis-Philippe, Duc d’Orleans, to restore 
and enlarge the theatre, which had been 
greatly damaged during the Revolution, and 
from 1822 to 1825 the interior of the theatre 
and the stage were completely rebuilt and 
redecorated, and the Nemours facade added. 
Chabrol in 1860 built the portion now facing 
the Place du Théatre Frangais. 

The stage measured 72 ft. across by 57 ft. 
deep and 85 ft. high. The ceiling of the 
“Salle,” originally decorated and painted by 
Barrias, having become almost destroyed by 
smoke and gas fumes, was redecorated by 
Mazerolles in 1879, and for this work the artist 
Was promoted to the grade of “‘ Officier”’ of the 
legion of Honour. This ceiling has, unfor- 
tunately, been irreparably destroyed. 

_The Maison de Moliére, ever an interesting 
“ore-house of works of art relating to comedy 
anddrama, had in recent years, through gifts 
and purchases, become a veritable museum of 
wistc richness of the highest value. The 
“tge vestibule on the Rue de Richelieu, of oval 
“rm and decorated with an imposing Doric 
order, Contained four valuable marble statues, 
‘e*Talma” by David d’Angers, “Tragedy ” 
hs Comedy” by Duret, and “ Tragedy” by 
a, il as well as a large number of marble 
busts by well-known sculptors. The grand 
ports built by Chabrol, was of fine archi- 
— elect, it was decorated by an Ionic 
wih hoe archivolts and ceiling covered 
sildre eles, winged cariatides, groups of 
mre ng vases of flowers, and the fine 
Bel ° iron balustrade sculptured by Carrier- 
te well “9 others. In the vestibule were 
he frst by hown statues of Mars and Rachel, 
y Thomas, the second by Duret. On 


% landings of the grand staircase were eleven 


busts of dramatic authors, the work of David 
d’Angers, Dantan, and Chapu. The foyer or 
gallery on the Rue de Richelieu contained a 
number of busts, some of them due to Caffieri 
and Clesinger. The inventory mentions sixty- 
three works of painting, some of which are 
signed by eminent names—Delacroix, Carle 
Van Loo, Gérard, Largilli¢re, Ingres, and 
others. 

It is interesting to note that the Académie 
de Peinture held its first exhibitions of painting 
on the site now occupied by the theatre. The 
marble slab placed on the facade at the angle 
of the Rues Richelieu and Montpensier, by 
the Commission des Monuments Historiques, 
reads : “The Académie Royale de Peinture et 
de Sculpture, founded in 1661, occupied from 
1661 to 1692 the ground on which this theatre 
now stands, and there held its exhibitions in 
1667, 1669, 1671, and 1673.” 

Fortunately, most of the important and 
movable works of art were saved from de- 
struction in time, but a very large proportion 
of the smaller objects, manuscripts, and artistic 
bric-a-brac were destroyed. The chief objects 
have been removed and carefully stored for 
the present in the Louvre buildings. 
lhe causes of the disaster are not precisely 
known, and probably never will be; but the 
report of M. Bunel, the Architect of the 
Prefecture de Police, states that the fire was 
not caused either by gas or electricity, but 
without doubt by the heating apparatus, which 
was in a deplorably bad state of working order. 
The pipes from the heating apparatus were 
filled with an immense quantity of soot, which 
in an incandescent state was violently thrown 
out by the heating vents into the theatre and 
set fire to the inflammable objects nearest to 
the vents. This explains the reason of the 
rapid progress of the fire at so many parts of 
the building at once. 

The whole of the theatre is now in the hands 
ot carpenters and masons who are actively 
doing the work necessary for supporting the 
dome and walls, the portions of the interior 
which are hopelessly ruined are being cleared 
away, and Mr. Guadet, the Architect of the 
Théatre Frangais, promises to have the build- 
ing completely restored on the lines of its 
original plan and decoration in time for the 
fete of July r4 next. 

The Préefet de Police has addressed the fol- 
lowing circular to all the Police Commissioners 
at Paris :—"“ The two fires which have lately 
taken place at the Trianon Theatre and the 
Comedie Francaise, demonstrate that, despite 
the numerous and important improvements 
made in the arrangements of theatres during 
the past few years, the slightest commence- 
ment of fire in such essentially inflammable 
centres is liable to bring about a catastrophe. 
You are ordered to resume the permanent fire 
service in the theatres, and I request you to 
make a thorough and most rigorous supervi- 
sion. The rules and regulations must be ob- 
served with the utmost rigour.” The official 
report made by the engineers of the Fire 
Brigade Service states :—“ With regard to the 
fire at the Comédie Francaise we have noted : 
the efficiency of the iron doors in each case 
where they were kept closed ; the slight resist- 
ance of the stone staircases—the four stone 
staircases of the theatre gave way under the 
effects of the fire; the resistance of wood 
embedded in plaster—the top portion of the 
stage and the dome of the theatre resisted 
the fire, the floor of this dome was untouched 
and the roof has not been damaged.” 

The subject for the Competition Godebeuf at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts this year was a 
decorative wood ceiling. |The programme 
specified a decorative ceiling for a large hall, 
composed of framed, moulded, and sculptured 
wood, adorned with gilding and painted panels. 
The prize was awarded to M. Lebret for a 
clever design and drawing, the first medal was 
awarded to M. Huillard. The prize for the 
Prix Leclere competition at the Ecole was 
carried off by M. Joseph Bernard, a pupil of 
M. Pascal. The subject was a pavilion repre- 
senting France at a foreign exhibition. ; 

The Jury for Architecture at the Salon of 
1900 is composed of the following members :— 
MM. Pascal, Vaudremer, Daumet, Scellier de 
Gisors, Moyaux, Mayeux, Laloux, Guadet, 
Redon, Raulin, Loviot, Deglane, Chancel, and 
Normand. ; 

The following rules have been made with 
regard to the right of taking photographs of 
the various buildings in the Exhibition grounds. 
Hand cameras will be allowed during the 





hours at which the Exhibition remains open 





to the public, and no fee is payable for t 
right of using them. A permission must x 
obtained for the right of using tripod cameras ; 
photographs with these must be made in th: 
morning, and the fee per camera for one 
morning will be 25 francs; the fee for pei 
mission during the whole period of the 
Exhibition will be 1,000 francs per camera. 

y The sixty-seventh annual congress of the 
Société Francaise d’Archéologie will be held 
at Chartres towards the end of June, presided 
over by M. A. de Marsy, Director of the 
Society. The programme of the discussions 
and excursions will be made known shortly. 

The interesting Pavillon de Hanovre, a 
charming specimen of eighteenth century 
architecture still remaining on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, will shortly be demolished if the 

Commission du Vieux Paris” does not 
arrange for the purchase of the building. It 
was built, after the drawings of Chevetot, on 
the borders of the old ramparts now absorbed 
by the boulevards. The well-known oval salon 
on the ground floor was decorated by Boucher, 
who also painted the ceiling, now effaced: the 
beautifully sculptured panels of the walls are 
still to be seen. As it is unlikely that the 
‘“*Commission du Vieux Paris” will be able to 
atford the purchase of the building and the 
ground on which it stands, it will probably 
shortly be replaced by one of the ordinary 
maisons « loyer, but in any case it has been 
decided to take all possible photographs of the 
building as it stands, and to negotiate the 
purchase of the decorative woodwork and 
fragments of architecture, and store them in 
he Musc¢e Carnavalet. 

The President of the Republic has accepted 
the invitation made in person by MM. Jean 
Paul Laurens, Bartholdi, Boisseau, Lemaire, 
Maignan, Pascal, and Tony Robert-Fleurvy, 
President and members of the Société des 
Artiste Frangais, to visit the annual Salon, 
which will be opened on April 7 in the ten 
porary building raised on the Place de Breteuil. 

The official inauguration of the Great 
Exhibition will take place on April 14, despite 
the absolute unreadiness of the larger portion 
of the Exhibition. The President of the 
Republic, followed by an escort and accom 
panied by the Ministers, will be received in the 
Grand Salle des Fetes now being erected in 
the old Machine Gallery, by the Minister of 
Commerce, who will officially hand over the 
Exhibition to the President. After a fitting 
reply M. Loubet will declare the Exhibition 
opened to the public. The otticial cortege will 
then visit the various portions of the build- 
ings and grounds, and will inaugurate the new 
Alexandre III. bridge. Taking the Exhibition 
in its present state, less than a fortnight before 
the inauguration, it seems scarcely possibl 
that the public will be permitted to visit a 
large portion of the buildings in their very un- 
finished condition. 

No doubt a quantity of work will be done 
during the few remaining days, and the Salle 
des Fetes, where the inauguration will take 
place, will be somewhat more advanced than 
at present, although it seems hopeless at this 
moment with the immense quantity of lofty 
scaffolding and the far from tinished state ol 
the plaster and painting decoration. The 
machinery sections are a perfect wilderness of 
excavation earth, cases, and goods not yet in 
position, filling the passages and gangways. 
In other sections requiring only the putting 
down of floors and the fixing up of show cases, 
the state is more hopeful, but still the surround- 
ing building work and its accompanying dirt 
and dust makes the exhibitors refrain from 
putting into position the objects to be exhibited. 
The Chateau d’Eau is not yet ready, and several 
of the central pavilions are still far from 
completion. The Exhibition taken generally 
appears to be in a far more backward state 
when so near to the opening day than previous 
Exhibitions, but the undertaking this time is 
by far more important. In about a month to 
six weeks from now the diiference will be 
great. Still at present a visit to the grounds 
and buildings is very interesting, for manv 
reasons. After the opening day no work will 
be allowed in any portion of the buildings 
during the day-time ; all uncompleted w« rk will 
have to be continued between midnight and six 
in the morning. It is not easy to see how the 
work can be rapidly completed if no other 
working hours than the above are allowed. 

M. Baudin, Minister of Public Works, is 
carefully entering into the serious question of 
the employment of the mass of workmen of all 





trades whom the completion of the Exhibition 
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will put out of work. A very large proportion 
of these workmen come from the provinces, 
and many of them will be disinclined to return 
to their own towns to search for work ata 
much lower wage than that they have for some 
time been accustomedto. Inorder to facilitate 
the finding of work for these men, and to 
persuade them to return to the provinces by 
means of sure opportunities of work, the | 
Minister of Public Works has prepared lists of 
the various public works shortly to be com- 
menced in the provinces ; these lists are being 
fixed up at the entrances of the Exhibition. 
Special facilities will be afforded workmen as 
regards their journey to the towns in question, 
and offers interesting at least 12,000 workmen 
are being made. 

The temporary building for this year’s Salon, 
in the Place de Breteuil, from the design of M. 
Thoumy, has been successfully completed in 
two months. The gardens for sculpture are on 
the right of the building ; there are thirty-two 
galleries for painting, among which are two 
large saloons of twenty métres square. All 
precautions have been taken to prevent acci- 
dents, especially against fire. This temporary 
building has cost 660,000 francs, in addition 
to which the Municipality of Paris is charging 
the Société 60,000 francs ground-rent for the 
site. The number of works admitted has been 
considerably reduced, and the exhibition this 
year only includes 1,400 pictures, 373 works in 
sculpture, and 140 architectural designs ; while 
last year the total number of works exhibited 
Was 4,908. 

rhe new Salon, though it has organised no 
exhibition this year, will not be excluded from 
the usual liberality of the Government in 
regard to the purchase of works of art, for the 
Inspecteurs des Beaux-Arts are to visit the 
studios of the principal artists who have 
generally exhibited at the New Salon for the 
purpose of selecting works for purchase. 

Fifty-six architects have competed for the 
proposed municipal fire-brigade barracks at 
Ménilmontant. The designs have been 
scheduled in the Salle des Fetes of the Hotel 
de Ville, and the jury have awarded the 
first premium to M, Doillet, the second to 
MM. Dezermaux & Mallet, the third to M. 
Bérard, and the fourth to MM. Maistrasse & 
Berger. 

The disaffected members of the Société 
Internationale des Beaux-Arts have formed 
themselves into a new society of painters and 
sculptors under the presidency of M. Gabriel 


Fewellery by V. 





arious Artists. 





in the Georges Petit gallery. There are nine 
foreigners among the exhibitors, among whom 
are Mr. Frank Brangwyn and Mr. Fritz Thau- 
low. Among the French adherents the promi- 
nent names are those of MM. Cottet, Latouche, 
and Henri Martin ; M. Charpentier, the sculptor, 
has also joined them. Special notice has been 
excited by two small pictures by Mr. Brangwyn, 
“Les Potiers au bord de l'eau” and “ Scene 
d’Orient.” Among the best works by the French 
artists are M. Cottet’s “‘ Cabaret,”” M. Ménard’s 
“L’Estuaire,” M. Latouche’s “ Matin” and 
“ L’Adieu,” and M. Aman-Jean’s ‘“ Danseuse.” 
The Venetian studies by Mr. Thaulow are also 
to be noticed. 

M. Valadon, the painter, has died, at the age 
of seventy-four. He was an able painter of 
genre pictures and portraits, and received 
medals in the Salons of 1880 and 1886. We 
have also to record the death, at the age of 
fifty-nine, of M. Léon Perrey, the sculptor. He 
was a pupil of his father and of Jouffroy, and 
was awarded medals in the Salons of 1866 and 
1867, He was the author of the figure repre- 
senting the ‘ Génie de la Chasse ” in the pedi- 
ment of the new portion of the Louvre, and of 
the “ Genie Civil” at the Trocadéro. 





—_ 
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DESIGNS FOR JEWELLERY, &c. 

THE examples of jewellery and ornaments 
shown here are from the collection at Mr. 
Montague Fordham's new establishment in 
Maddox-street, which has before been referred 
to in our columns, 

The miscellaneous collection “by various 
artists ” consists of a hair-comb and six pieces 
of enamel by Mr. J. Cromer Watt; four 
buttons, three brooches, and a clasp, by the 
Birmingham Guild of Handicraft; and four 
pendants, by Mr. and Mrs. Gaskin. 

The other illustration shows a necklace and 
a pendant in enamelled jewellery, by Mr. 
W. S. Hadaway. 


—_ 
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GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1901.— 
We are asked to state that all applications for space 
at the Glasgow International Exhibition, which is to 
be opened in May, rgo1, must be lodged not later 
than the rst of June of this year with the General 
Manager, Mr. H. A. Hedley. The classes of 
exhibits include (among others) mining, industrial 
design and manufactures, machinery and labour- 
Saving appliances in motion, locomotion and trans- 








Mourey ; their first exhibition has been opened 


port, lighting and heating. Separate sections will 
be devoted to archeology and fine art. 
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of London and Liverpool. 


tions :— 
Mr. H. H. Bartlett (Perry & Co.) 


Messrs. Dennett & Ingle ......... 


Messrs. G. Gude & Son, Hackney 





Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (as Chairman 
announces that among the gifts in kind during 
the current week was a large iron church, 
50 ft. long, presented by Messrs. Dixon & ¢ 


Mr. T. F. Rider (as Hon. Secretary) ! 
announces the following monetary subs 


Mr, Howard J. Colls ........0:-e:ceseeeeeeee 
The Worshipful Company of Joiners (pet 
Mr, T. F. Rider).........:.ccssceeeeeees 


Mr. W. Hayward (Brixton) (late Hay ward 
Bros., Southwark) ...........esesceeee 
Workmen of Messrs. Lindsay, Neal, & Co 
Workmen of Messrs. Gillow & Co 
Workmen of Messrs. George Trollope & 
Sons (Decoration, Upholstery, and 
Cabinet Department).......-...++eseeee+ 
Mr. L. Summerfeld.............0000ss00ee0e* 
Messrs. G. & J. Earle, Limited (Hull) 
Mr. E. J. Saunders (Croydon) ..........- 
Workmen of Mr. George Jennings 
Mr. James AnMan ......cseeeeseerererrsreete ss 
Workmen of Messrs. J. B. Johnson & Co., 
Liverpool .......ceccesseresereneneeessnserees 


Workmen of Mr. Chas. W. Matthews 


Enamelied Necklace and Pendant, by Mr, W. S. Had 


THE BUILDING TRADES' GIFT TO 


PERMANENT HOMES FOR DISCHARGED So! 
THE Executive of the Building Trades’ Gift 
to the Nation have much pleasure in annou 
ing that there was a material increase in the 
list of contributions in kind during the 
month, whilst over 1,300/. was brought toge 
in money, including no less than 4 ¢ 
form of sixpences and shillings generously 
A considerable 
amount of material is, however, still require 
particularly in respect to timber, joinery, and 
facing bricks, whilst 5,000/. is still required 
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In order to assist in bringing together | 
5,000/., Mr. J. Randall, as President t 
Builders’ Institute, when completing 
of office last week, offered 5o0/., if 
similar amounts are subscribed, either as ind 
vidual sums, or in the form of a comb 
of smaller items, as for instance, two mutua 
subscriptions of 25/., or five of Lol. 
Bartlett (Perry & Co.) kindly 
special list by promising two donations Of 5o: 
whilst Mr. Howard J. Colls and Messrs. Hollane 
& Hannen have each given 50/. towards this 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Soring Gardens, Alderman W.|H. Dickinson, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans—-On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
s. Pancras Vestry 7,000/. for a refuse 
destructor; the Wandsworth District Board, 
10600l, for paving works; the St. George's 
Guardians, 20,000/. for the extension of the 
infirmary; the Plumstead Vestry, 1,600/. for 
sewer works ; and the Shoreditch Guardians, 
3731. for electric lighting works at the work- 


house. 

Works Department—Frauds by Workmen.— 
The report of the Finance Committee contained 
the following paragraph :— 


“We submit to the Council a summary of the 
facts in connexion with certain frauds which have 
been committed by workmen in the employ of the 
Works Department. In July last the works accoun- 
tant discovered that irregularities were occurring in 
the time-keeping at Hedsor and Laleham buildings, 
Boundary-street. The practice of the Council is to 
pay wages to the workmen every Saturday for work 
done up to five o'clock on the preceding Friday 
night, the wages sheets being prepared by the time- 
keeper and countersigned by the general foreman. 
it sometimes happens, however, that a workman 
cannot attend for his wages at pay time owing to 
sickness or other causes, and if such a workman 
sends a proper authorisation for his wages 
to be paid to a representative, payment is so 
made. It should be mentioned that the payment 
ot wages takes place in the presence of the foreman 
and the timekeeper. The first irregularity which 
was noticed was a request signed in the name of 
jones in respect of wages alleged to be due toa man 
{that name. Upon inquiry it appeared that Jones 
had presumably worked for a week, for the first 
time, on the job, but had not been able to attend 
for his money ; but the pay-clerk, finding the re- 
1est not quite in order, declined to pay the wages, 
and handed the request back to the man who pre- 
vented it. On making inquiries during the next week 
! was ascertained that, although Jones was then 
supposed to be at work, he could not be found at 
Hedsor-buildings. Further investigation showed 
that the number of these requests for wages to be 
paid to a nominee had largely increased at this 
». Five such requests in different weeks had 
deen made payable to and received by a bricklayer 
named Goulding, but on careful examination it was 
proved that they were forged, one request having 
been presumably signed by a man named Beale, 
who is the only person named in the requests who 
can be traced, and who can neither read nor write. 
Thisman gave evidence to the effect that he had 
not worked the week in question. Proceedings 
were taken against Hutchins, the timekeeper, and 
Sousding, and they were convicted and sentenced to 
tine months’ and six months’ imprisonment. re- 
‘pectively in the second division, the judge remark- 
ng that they had been guilty of a very clever and 
‘genious fraud. Sufficient evidence al3o was pro- 
. ced to warrant the prosecution of a bricklayer 
ames Brown and a carpenter named Horsman (the 
rons being the man who had presented the request 
"Payment of Jones’ wages). Brown was dis- 
“arged for want of evidence and Horsman was 
— to the Central Criminal Court, and 
‘uosequently Sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
vent in the second division. The manager 
a us _ he believes the general foreman 
forward Jo As have been absolutely straight- 
= ie : honest, but that he trusted too 
henley = timekeeper’s honesty, and did not 
er ee the fraud. He has been dis- 
nown in the system of fraud practised is that 
pare ‘ap building trade as ‘dead men,’ and is 
wiracy wd ifficult to detect when there is a con- 
detra cy tween the timekeeper and several men to 
tain A pd manner. It is impossible to ascer- 
detranded os of which the Council has been 
however. now it probably exceeds rool. We have, 
which we rt instructions for arrangements 
of the ite on will effectually prevent a recurrence 
deemed it fe arities mentioned above. _ We have 
catlier dat nadvisable to report these facts at an 

€, a8 the prosecutions of the offenders 


= hot concluged until March 1 tg 
mr. C. H. Campbell said that one of the 


reasons he had always objected to the Council 
undertaking its work was that they had no 
check over their employés. They had between 
2,000 and 2,700 men working for them in the 
Works Department, and who could say that 
the system which had been exposed was not 
more largely carried out? 

Mr. H. Williams pointed out that amongst 
large builders a system prevailed of sending 
clerks round to interview each man on the 
wage-sheet before any money was paid, and 
this prevented any such fraud as that which 
had been practised by the Council’s workmen. 

Mr. Bruce, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, said the system under which the frauds 
took place originated under the Works Com- 
mittee, and until it proved a failure the Finance 
Committee did not consider it wise to interfere 
with it. They were now endeavouring to pre- 
vent anything of the kind by having travelling 
inspectors to go round. 


, Quantity Surveyors.—The General Purposes 
Committee reported as follows, the recom- 
mendation being agreed to :-— 


“The Council on February 13 last revised the 
standing orders relating to the taking out of 
quantities for architectural works, and ordered 
that the agreements with the quantity surveyors 
employed tor those works should be terminated, 
and the list of surveyors revised and enlarged. 
Notice has accordingly been given to the present 
four surveyors to terminate their agreements with 
the Council,and we are now in a position to submit 
the names of seven firms with a view to their 
appointment by the Council. We recommend 
that the Councildo employ upon the conditions 
laid down in the resolutions of the Council on 
February 13, 1goo, the following firms of quantity 
surveyors for architectural works, viz. :— 

Mr. C. W. Brooks, Moorgate-station-buildings, 

63, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 

Messrs. Franklin & Andrews, 25, Ludgate-hill, 

E.C.! 

Mr. J. R. Hunt, Bridge House, 181, Queen Vic- 

toria-street, E.C. 

Messrs. J. Leaning & Sons, 28, John-street, 

Bedford-row, W.C. 

Messrs. C. John Mann & Son, 28, Great George- 

street, S.W. 

Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour, 8, St. 

Martin’s-place, Charing Cross, W.C. 

Mr. W. H. Strudwick, 14, Parliament-street, 

S.W. 
and that the solicitor be instructed to prepare the 
necessary agreements.” 


No. 17, Fleet-street—The question of the pre- 
servation of the old premises, No. 17, Fleet- 
street, referred to in our last issue, was next 
considered, and a long discussion ensued. The 
General Purposes Committee recommended :— 


“That the estimate submitted by the Finance 
Committee be approved, that the Council do sanction 
the expenditure of a sum not exceeding 27,300/. for 
the acquisition of the freehold of the premises, No. 
17, Fleet-street, and for the restoration of the same 
in the manner indicated in this report, that the 
solicitor be instructed to complete the matter, and 
that the seal of the Council be affixed to the neces- 
sary documents when ready.” 
After several divisions and the defeat of 
various amendments, the committee’s recom- 
mendation was agreed to, with the addition of 
the following words :—‘“ Subject to the contri- 
bution of 2,500/. by the Corporation of London, 
and the payment by that body of a proportion 
of the cost of widening the roadway.’ 
Places for Cremation—The Parliamentary 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that the Burial Authorities (Cremation) Bill as 
circulated be approved, and that steps be taken 
for introducing it into Parliament during the 
present session. 

Housing of the Working Classes. — The 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :— 


“ That the Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee and the Parliamentary Committee be 
authorised to appoint a joint deputation to wait 
upon the President of the Local Government 
Board with a view to urging upon him the 
desirableness of the amendments referred to in the 
rep rt being introduced by the Government in their 
bill now before Parliament for the amendment of 
Part Ill. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1800 ; and that the deputation be authorised to 
take such other steps as may be necessary or 
desirable.” 

Theatres, &c.—The following applications 
under the Metropolis Management and Building 
Acts Amendment Act, 1875, were, on the 
recommendation of the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee, agreed to :— 

Alterations of the vestibule, London Hippo- 





drome, Cranbourne-street (Mr. F. Matcham). 





Arrangements at the Sussex Arms, Culford. 
street, Hackney (Mr. W. Scott). 

Alterations to the Tivoli Music Hall (Mr. W, 
Emden). 

The {Council, having transacted other busi- 
ness, adjourned. 





_—- 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions, Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 


Lines of Frontage. 


Hampstead.—A theatre building on the south side 
of Pond-street, Hampstead, at the corner of Fleet- 
road (Mr. F. Matcham for Mr. W. Jones).—Consent. 

Fulham.—A school-keeper’s house at the Peter- 
borough schools, on the north-west side of Clan- 
carty-road, Wandsworth Bridge-road, Fulham (Mr. 
T. J. Bailey for the School Board for London).— 
Consent. 

Hammersmith.—That the application of Mr. G. 
Trotman for an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of an addition to No. 180, King- 

street West Hammersmith, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 
Islington, North.—A one-story shop on part of the 
forecourt of No. 127, Stroud-green-road, Islington 
(Mr. F. E. Grayson for Mr. D. F. Keer) —Consent. 

Islington, North.—One-story shops on part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 131 and 133, Stroud-green-road, 
Islington (Mr. F. L. Pither tor Dr. Brighouse).— 
Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—That the application of Mr. A. C. 
Forrester for the Building Committee of the Ber- 
mondsey Presbyterian Church for an extension of 
the periods within which the erection of a church, 
with a one-story porch in front, on the west side of 
Southwark Park-road, Bermondsey, was required to 
be commenced and completed, be granted.— Agreed. 
Wandsworth.—One-story shops on part ot the 
forecourts of Nos. 147 and 149, Balham High-road, 
Balham (Mr. W. C. Jones for Mr. A.C. Rhodes, 
Mr. J. J. Sainsbury, and Mr. G. B. Wilkins).— 
Consent. 

Islington, South.t—A one-story addition, with an 
iron and glass shelter in ‘front, on part of the fore- 
courts of Nos. 399, 401, and 403, City-road, Isling- 
ton, at the corner of Torrens-street (Mr. T. C, 
Jenkins for the City and South London Railway 
Company ).—Consent 
Fulham.—An hotel and three houses with shops 
on the west side of Holyport-road, Fulham, at the 
corner of Crabtree-lane (Mr. T. Woodbridge Biggs 
for Mr. H. J. Greenham).—Refused 

Projections 
Bermondsey.t—That permission be given to Mr. 
W. J. Huxley to retain an illuminated sign at the 
“Prince Consort” public-house, No. 210A, New 
Kent-road, extending beyond the general line of 
buildings in Searles-road, on condition that he do 
remove such sign at the expiration of one year.— 
Agreed. ; 
Hampstead —Wooden canopies or hoods over the 
entrances to two houses known as Glenygariff and 
Killarney on the north side of West Hampstead- 
avenue, Hampstead (Mr. W. A. Burr tor Mr. J 
Tomblin).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—An iron and glass covered 
way at the entrance to No. 3, Bolton-gardens West, 
Old Brompton road, Kensington (Messrs. H. Smith 
& Son for Mr. H. Homewood Crawford) —Consent. 

Lewisham.4+—That permission be given to Mr. 
Bender to retain an iron and glass illuminated sign 
at “The Talma” public-house, Wells-road, Syden- 
ham, extending beyond the general line of buildings 
in Coombe-road (Mr, A. L. Guy for Mr. Bender) — 
Agreed. : 

Lewisham.—Bay windows in front of Nos. 111 to 
117 and 123 to 129 (odd numbers only), Minard- 
road, Catford (Mr. J. Lawrence for Mr. A. Cameron 
Corbett, M.P.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—That permission be 
given to Mr. G. Odone to retain a projecting 
iron and glass shelter at the entrance to No. 152, 
Victoria-street, St. George, Hanover-square, extend- 
ing beyond the general line of buildings in the street 
(Mr. R. Willey for Mr. G. Odone).—Agreed. 

* Strand.—An iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
to the Florence Hotel, Nos. 56, 57, and 58, Rupert- 
street, Coventry-street, St. Jamess ( Messrs. 
Chambers and Dewes for Mr. L. Azario).—Consent. 

Strand.—That permission be given to Mr. J. E. 
Cheevers to retain an iron and glass sign at the 
“ Savoy Palace” public-house, extending beyond the 
general line of buildings in Savoy-street, Strand 
(Mr. T. Beet for Mr. J. E. Cheevers).—Agreed. 

City of London.—Otiel windows on the second and 
third floor levels of premises on the north side of 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, City, at the corner of Cheap- 
side (Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, & Gunton for 

Messrs. D. Nicholson & Co, Limited) —Concent. 

Westminster+—An iron and glass shelter at the 
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entrance to the Belgravia Hotel, Nos. 72 and 74, 
Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. G. A. Hall for the 
Belgravia Hotels Company, Limited).—Refused. 

Hammersmith.—An iron and glass illuminated sign 
at the entrance in Bridge-road to the “ Hop Poles” 
Tavern, King-street, West Hammersmith (Mr, J. W. 
Brooker for Mr. J. Fleming),—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


City of London.—Stables on the west side of Duke- 
street and the east side of George and Catherine 
Wheel-alley, Bishopsgate-street Within (Mr. F. W. 
Foster).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Rebuilding of No. 29, Great Chapel- 
street, Westminster, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Dacre-street (Mr. P. H. 
Nowell for Mr. A. Craddock ).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Rebuilding of Nos. 9 and Io, 
White’s-row, Spitalfields (Mr. E. Gregg for Mr. J. S. 
Daniels).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Rebuilding of a factory on the 
north-west side of Half Moon-passage, Whitechapel 
High-street (Messrs. Wigg, Oliver, and Hudson for 
Messrs. B. Morris & Sons, Limited).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.+—A warehouse on the south side of 
Tooley-street, Rotherhithe, upon the sites of Nos. 
136 to 148, Tooley-street, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Magdalen-street 
(Messrs. F. Chambers & Son for Mr. F. J. Chambers). 
— Refused, 


Space at Rear. 


Dulwich,—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a three-story building, to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class, on the 
south side of Bassano-street, Lordship-lane, East 
Dulwich, with an irregular space at the rear (Mr. 
E. Crosse, for the Right Rev. Abbott Snow).— 
Consent. 

Woolwich.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a two-story dwelling house, with a 
oae-story shop, on the east side of Roydene-road, 
Plumstead, with an irregular space at the rear (Mr. 
R. A, Jack for Mr. J. B, Atkins),—Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Fulham.—Deviations from the plans certified by 
the District Surveyor under Section 43 of the Act, 
so far as relates to the proposed rebuilding of the 
“Jolly Maltster ” beer-house on the site of No. 15, 
Vanston-place, and Nos, 1, 3, and 5, Farm-lane, 
Walham Green (Messrs. Nowell, Parr & Kates for 
the Royal Brewery Company, Brentford).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Wandsworth.+ —Retention of a one-story building, 
used as a laundry, on the south side of Putney 
Bridge-road (Mr. H. R. Jones for the Cathkin 
Laundry, London, Limited).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear, 


Chelsea—An addition at the rear of No. 45, 
Cadogan-gardens, Chelsea, to abut upon Culford- 
gardens (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Sir Francis Astley 
Corbett, Bart.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—A porch to No. 12, Burwood- 
place, Paddington, and the raising of the back 
additions at the rear of No. 12, Burwood-place, and 
No. 125, Edgware-road (Mr. J. Dell, for the | Public 
Benefit Boot Company, Limited).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction of Sheds. 


Southwark, West.t—An addition to the Lant-street 
School at less than the prescribed distance from 
he centre of Toulmin-street, Southwark, and the 
erection and construction of two play-sheds at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centres of 
Rodney-street and Toulmin-street respectively (Mr. 
T. J. Bailey for the School Board for London.— 
onsent. 


Lines of Frontage, Width of Way, and Space 
at Rear. 

_St. George-in-the-East.—A building upon the site of 
Nos. 210 and 212, Commercial-road East, and No. 1, 
Jane-street, St. George-in-the-East, to the line (Mr. 
H. Moon for the directors of the Capital and Coun- 
ties’ Banking Company, Limited).—Consent. 


Projection and Construction of Building. 


Strand.—A projecting angle turret at No. 6, Great 
Marlborough-street, St. James’s, at the corner of 
Poland-street, and the construction of a cantilever 
to support a part of the rear portion of that house 
(Mr. R. S. Wornum for Mr, W. F. Williams),— 
Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
C. Dunch sanctioning the formation or laying out 
ot a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Streatham-high-road to Streatham-common South, 
and the widening of portions of Streatham-high- 
road and Streatham-common South in connexion 
therewith (for Mr. M. H. Voss). That the name 
Voss-court be approved for the new street.—Agreed. 

Hackney, Southt.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead refusing to sanction 
the formation or laying out for carriage traffic of a 


THE BUILDER. 


new street to lead from Morning-lane to Chatham- 
place, Hackney (for Mr. H. W. Rowlandson).— 
Agreed. 

Conversion of Building. 
Bermondsey.—The conversion of a building, used 
as a warehouse and offices, on the east side of Riley- 
street, Bermondsey, at the corner of Tidal-place, 
into a dwelling-house in connexion with a medical 
training mission (Mr. E. Crosse for the Church 
Missionary Society).—Consent. 

Recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 
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Books. 


Le Costruzioni in Calcestruzzo ed in Cemento 
Armato. PER L’ ING. GIUSEPPE VACCHELLI. 
Milano : Ulrico Hoepli. goo. 

SHE “Manuali Hoepli” of the well- 
known Milanese publishing firm, 
Ulrico Hoepli, may be compared 
with \“ Weale’s Series,” published in England, 
only that they cover a still wider field. 
The little manual before us is of excep- 
tional merit, and may be described as a 
useful book for students and engineers Gesiring 
special knowledge of the composition of 
concretes and cements, and the uses of these 
latter for constructional purposes. The English 
student reading Italian must be cautioned, 
however, as to that part of the work dealing 
with concretes, as so much of the material used 
in Italy does not occur in this country, and 
certain well-known varieties of cement dealt 
with, especially those wholly or in part derived 
from volcanic debris, are peculiar to the 
peninsula. 

This is not a book, therefore, in which we find 
many generalities of use to the English student, 
unless he is to be employed on constructional 
works in Italy, when the observations of Sig. 
Vacchelli become invaluable. It must not be 
understood, however, that the manual treats 
only of Italian materials and results ; on the 
contrary, it deals also with certain English, 
American, German, and Austrian materials, The 
results obtained at official testing laboratories 
on the Continent seem selected for especial 
treatment, which is no doubt a more correct 
method than by giving a mass of miscellaneous 
data obtained under varying conditions. 

The first chapter deals with the history and 
general nature of hydraulic limes and cements. 
The table on page 3 is worth a great deal. It 
gives the relative proportions of clay and 
calcium carbonate to make nine of the best 
known limes and cements (including pozzolana), 
the index of hydraulicity of each kind, and time 
each takes to set. The second chapter deals 
with certain properties of hydraulic limes and 
cements, including their general chemical com- 
position and physical characteristics, such as 
weight, resistance, and permeability. In 
speaking of pozzolana, the author remarks that 
it is very largely used in Italy as a medium 
hydraulic cement. It is worked at Bacoli (in 
the Bay of Pozzuoli, near Naples), and at S. 
Paolo, near Rome. It varies greatly in colour, 
ranging from greenish, yellowish, and brownish 
to blackish, this last mentioned usually apper- 
taining to an inferior variety of more earthy 
character. The density of this cement varies 
from 0°95 to 1:04. Good pozzolana from Bacoli 
should possess, approximately, the following 
chemical composition :— 








Chemical Composition of Pozzolana., 


RPEMCR wap scuscuccgrshespaaseet ete 56°20 
PMUMUN scvcsccasgeicidecceee ead 19°00 
Sesquioxide of iron ......... 8°70 
PEBENOMA os cas cicdiscadibevees 0°25 
ONE is sis issikeencacsuspausscets 2°90 
Potash: ..5.:< aisaeekie pueauestst 3°95 
Calcium carbonate ......... 2°90 
WOME i icssisesiscss enh bess’ 3°90 
Traces of calcium sulphate, 

BG WOKE ao cssseccesesckeanrie 2°40 


From the above it will be noticed how very 
widely pozzolana differs from ordinary limes 
and cements, The calcium carbonate, instead 
of being a predominating factor, sinks to less 
than 3°0 per cent., whilst its place is largely 
taken by silicate of alumina, alkalis, and iron. 
It isa remarkable cement, and in addition to the 
Italian localities cited, Signor Vacchelli states 
that it occurs in the island of Santorin (Greece), 
the Azores, the Ardennes, and at Cantal in 
France. 

_ The third chapter treats of official regula- 
tions as to the qualities of cements used on 
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forth in some detail, and sery 
English reader that many 
placed on the composition of cement in 
European countries. These rules should prov 
useful to British manufacturers of p ete 
cement, &c., who are exporters, — 
tions specially mentioned are thos 
from the office of the Ministry of Com... * 
Industry and Public Works of Sena oe 
the rules drawn up by the authorities of; 
city of Turin (1894) ; and the elaty rate pe . 
cations relating to Portland cement dr ge 
by the French Administration of Bria 
Roads (1896). 

Chapter IV. describes the nature of th 
stony constituents used in connexion with «, 
limes and cements already mentioned ¢... 
is treated in much detail, the dimensions of »., 
grains being regarded as the prime factor 
the classification of the different kinds of san 
after due consideration has been paid Pears, 
three chief kinds as determined petrologica)'y 
viz., argillaceous, calcareous, and siliceos: 
sand. Grit and other similar constituents ar: 
also discussed. The English reader will b, 
more particularly interested in the author. 
observations on the uses of lapilli, volcanic 
sand (called Vesuvian sand, though we know 
not why), and pumice. He might have given 
more attention to the first and last-mentioned 
of these volcanic products, especially in refer. 
ence to the manufacture of light cement brick 
—as made near Andernach (Rhine), and othe; 
localities on the Continent. 

The next two chapters enter into the question 
of the proportions of different kinds of cemen 
to be allowed with different grades of sand. 
grit, &c., to get the best results, and the 
method of mixing by hand and by machinery 
The seventh chapter describes concrete, its 
antiquity and some other elementary point 
Then follow particulars as to its crushing 
weight, impermeability, compactness, specific 
weight, and lateral extension, in which we see 
nothing of a novel character. The remainde: 
of the book is occupied by a lengthy descrip- 
tion of modes of construction in concrete and 
in cement of various types of building and 
engineering works, such as_ walls, floors, 
arches, bridges, tubes, conduits, roofs, &c, 
those of concrete first, and in ordinary cement 
towards the end. 

We have nothing but praise for this manual 
except that, in common with others in the 
same series, the type is too small, and the 
index might have been extended and drawn up 
in better order. A whole section under the 
letter P (p. 309) has gone astray. 
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Bruges: A Historical Sketch. By WILFRED ( 
ROBINSON. Bruges: Louis de Plancke 
1899. 


Tus book is almost entirely occupied with a 
political history of Bruges ; but the twelfth 
chapter, on ‘“ Merchants and Guilds,” 1s 0 
interest to those who are looking at Bruges 
from the architectural side, as it gives some 
information in regard to circumstances which 
influenced some of the architectural characteris- 
tics of the city, the effect of which 1s stu 
to be traced. In the fifteenth century all the 
civilised nations of the world had their repre- 
sentative houses in Bruges, and the names 0! 
“Paris Halle” and “ Spaniards’-strect st 
bear evidence of this. The author enumerates 
forty-seven guilds of crafts as existing i the 
fourteenth century, the most influential being 
the Carpenters and the Masons. In regard to 
the latter, he observes, “Many of the quaint 
bits of stone-carving, inserted in old houses 
about the city, were proofs of capacity pro 
duced by those who sought admission to this 
guild.” The book is worth reading by any one 
who is about to visit Bruges, as assisting 10 an 
understanding of the relations of the olde: 
buildings to its past history. 
The prosperity of —~— always hung more 
or less on the rather shifting and uncertain 
conditions, in that flat country intersected y 
canals or canal-like rivers, of direct communt 
cation with the sea. In the fourteenth century 
this communication appears to have been = 
far intercepted or unsatisfactory that the 
principal merchandise had to come a of 
by the Scheldt through the rival . Be 
Ghent, where of course it encountered anny 
tolls. It was the attempt of the Bruges pooP* 
to turn the course of the River Lis, in the four- 
teenth century, in order to geta better rs 
communication, which aroused the Ss 
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yenry Taylor in the first part of “ Philip Van 
Anevelde” > “The devil, 
sleeps, awakened them of Bruges 


, ver = 
big about the Lis to turn the water. 

yistory repeats itself in so far that the 

aieth city of Bruges is now , promoting the 


ee ofa new and wide canal to the sea, 
nating ice of restoring her ancient pros- 
Wie Fortunately in the present day such a 
pean does not lead to an appeal to arms on 
the part of those who may be jealous of it. 





vedraulic Power Engineering. By G. CROYDON 
MARKS, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. London : 

Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1900. 

\.rHoUGH containing a great deal of useful 
siormation, this book may be defined as an 
soomplete and insufficiently covered skeleton 
"i the extensive subject named in the title. It 
~teve that the author recognises the impos- 
chility of dealing in any single volume 
“adequately or comprehensively with the 
many problems arising in the different sec- 
sons into which the very large subject of 
»ydraulics and hydraulic engineering naturally 
divides itself.” But the necessity for such an 
attempt is not altogether obvious. Many well- 
nown writers have found no difficulty in 
flling entire volumes when dealing with the 
theoretical principles upon which hydraulic 
power engineering is based, and several writers 
have devoted separate volumes to the con- 
sideration of different types of hydraulic 
machinery. After a careful perusal of the 
hook by Mr. Croydon Marks, we are of opinion 
that criticism would have been somewhat dis- 
armed if, instead of calling his work “A 
Practical Manual on the Concentration and 
Transmission of Power by Hydraulic Machi- 
nery,” it had been entitled an introduction to 
the study of some hydraulic machines. The 
book is divided into eight parts or sections, of 
which the first is devoted to a brief 
resumé of the general principles appertain- 
ing to hydrostatics and hydraulics. The 
second part, not quite happily entitled “ pre- 
liminary,” Comprises some concise and well- 
expressed comments upon hydraulic pressures, 
materials, and test-loads. Joints and valves 
are relegated to two separate sections ; accumu- 
lators are discussed rather too briefly in a sec- 
tion supposed to be confined to the considera- 
tion of lifting machines; and pumps for the 
establishment of pressure occupy one section 
themselves. It would be much more con- 
venient and appropriate if all these details 
were discussed in a section allotted to auxiliary 
‘pplances generally. So far as the chapter 

Platform lifts extends, the subject is 
wel treated, but detailed references to 
arge passenger lifts for deep-level rail- 
Ways, and to the powerful railway-wagon 
ts employed in goods _ stations might 
nave been made with advantage. The next 
chapter entitled “Workshop and Foundry 
‘ranges, contains a brief account of three or 
lour cranes, but curiously enough most of the 
space 18 occupied by descriptions of other 
‘ppliances, such as the hydraulic jack, Duck- 
‘ams weighing machine,and portable lifting 
or pulling tools. Hydraulic traversers of various 
kinds are entirely omitted. Warehouse and 
cock Cranes are dismissed in about three pages 
ot letter-press, and then comes the chapter on 
accumulators, which would be considerably im- 
proved if the illustrations were dimensioned or 
drawn to some known scale, and if serviceable 
iy included in the descriptive matter. 
esses. and metal-working appliances suffer 
‘qually from want of space, and the book 
repr with a section on hydraulic motors, the 
“St chapter of which is not devoted to motors 
# all, but to five or six “Recent Achieve- 
pri These might very well have formed 
= . the different chapters to which they 
setie ong, where, of course, precise 
in teatment could have been accorded. 
The pF ween the author remarks that 
machin evelopment of hydraulic - power 
omnet has been somewhat of a modern 
toa ra but the examples which are to be 
ris r € following pages will possibly lead 
: on neer and designer to go still further.” 
pect thie ® reader might very easily draw 
hes a sentence the inference that the 
ims of f Ptr gratoe all the chief known 
i the hr — machinery. For the credit 
record. th eteenth century we are glad to 
Pier © fact that the “engineer and 


“Signer” have gone much further than the 
Hydraulic cap- 


“hot appears to suggest. 


a 








stans, coal-discharging machines, points-and- 
crossings, dock-gite machinery, excavators, 
dredgers, tunnel boring shields, systems of 
transport, pile-driving and pile-screwing appa- 
ratus, grain-elevators, and numerous other 
ingenious appliances in which hydraulic 
power is conveniently realised, should by no 
means be forgotten, and they ought all to find 
a place in any work professing to be a com- 
plete guide to hydraulic power engineering. 


The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. By S. 
STE\ ENS HELLYER. Sixth Edition. London : 
B. T. Batsford. 1900. 


ruts book is so well known to the architect 
and plumber that a detailed review of the new 
edition is quite unnecessary. All that we need 
do is to draw attention to the new matter 
which has now been added, and the modifica- 
tions which the author’s views have received 
in recent years. A chapter “On Cesspools and 
Their Overflows” has been inserted, and this 
includes a short description (with illustrations) 
of the septic-tank system of sewage-purifica- 
tion as applied by the author to the sewage of 
a country mansion. The chapter, however, is 
too short to be of much service. Some informa- 
tion as to the capacity of the sewage-tanks and 
of the areas of the filters for different volumes 
of sewage would have been useful, and Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff's latest method of purification 
certainly merited notice, as did also Dr. Poore’s 
filtration-gutters. We are surprised to find Mr. 
Hellyer permitting soakage-cesspoolsto be used, 
even where there are “no deep wells within a 
safe distance, say a mile or so.” If a man con- 
structed such a cesspool on a large estate (with- 
out any wells), “a mile or so” from the boun- 
dary in every direction, there might be no 
great objection to his action, but it is certainly 
objectionable that a man should construct a 
soakage-cesspool on a small property and so 
prevent his neighbour from sinking a well and 
obtaining a pure supply of water. 

Among the modifications of the author's 
views we note that the foot-disconnexion of 
soil-pipes is not now so strenuously advocated. 
On page 184 we read that “it is generally 
better to do away with the disconnecting-trap ”’ 
if the drains are self-cleansing and well flushed 
every day. Cast-iron soil-pipes are not con- 
demned so severely as in the earlier editions, 
and flush-out grease-traps are now recom 
mended, although at one time the author wrote 
that ‘‘ grease should not be allowed to enter the 
sewer at all.’ No mention is made of lead- 
lined iron soil-pipes, and the subject of bath- 
overflows is inadequately treated, some recent 
inventions being quietly ignored. Of siphonic 
closets only one example is given, and that not 
avery recent one, and we can find no mention 
of “tipper” or “tumbler” closets or of some 
other apparatus which one expects to find 
described in a modern work on sanitation. 

We may add that the book has been revised 
throughout, and has been enriched with many 
new illustrations. Mr. Hellyer must be con- 
gratulated on having added so much to the 
value of his extremely valuable work. 


Practical Plane and Solid Geometry for Ad- 
vanced Students. By JOSEPH HARRISON, 
M.I.M.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., and G. A, BAXAN- 
DALL. London: Macmillan & Co., Limited. 
1899. 

A GENERATION ago the average student who 

struggled with the problems and theorems of 

elementary geometry was apt to wonder why 

a beneficent Providence had ever permitted 

the existence of such men as Euclid and Mr. 

Potts. The abstractions of pure geometry 

were at that time often regarded as conducive 

chiefly to mental discipline, but in the present 
day it is made clear to every one in what 
manner Euclid’s theories may be practically 
applied in science and art. Several writers 
have lately been occupied with “ practical 

geometry, and one of the most useful works on 
the subject is the text-book whose title is 
quoted above. It is written primarily for 
science students, and is adapted to the require- 
ments of the advanced stage of the South 

Kensington syllabus. __ 
Following a dissertation upon mechanical 

drawing, the chapter dealing with the uses of 

squared paper is likely to be useful to those 
whose future duties may include the construc- 
tion of diagrams showing results obtained by ob- 
servation and experiment, whether these relate 
to engineering, surveying, or purely statistical 
work. The second section of the book, treating 








of descriptive or solid geometry, is prefaced by 
a chapter in which the free use of models is 
recommended to the beginner, so that he may 
accustom his mind to realise figures in space of 
three dimensions from representations of such 
figures on paper which has only two dimen- 
sions. Judging from the fact that the authors 
have provided in an appendix some extracts 
from the eleventh book of Euclid necessary 
for the study of solid geometry, they 
appear to assume insufficient theoretical 
knowledge on the part of the student. Pos- 
sibly this assumption is justified by facts, but 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
familiarity with theoretical principles ought 
always to precede the study of methods for 
applying such principles in practice. Problems 
considered in the earlier chapters of the second 
section are devoted to figures in projection 
made up of points, straight lines, and planes, 
whilst attention is afterwards given to solids 
bounded by curved surfaces, to surfaces in con 

tact, the interpenetration of solid bodies, 
shadows, and metric projection. Treatment 
of the two last-mentioned matters appears to 
be regulated entirely by South Kensington 
standards, and some readers may regret that 
these branches of the subject are not more 
fully discussed. The same remark applies to 
the section on graphics, which is of the most 
scanty proportions. As the authors express 
the view that “a fuller conception of the scope 
and province of practical geometry is needed," 
and one which sees in it “a powerful instru 

ment of mathematical investigation,’ we are 
somewhat disappointed to observe that so 
feeble a demonstration has been made of the 
usefulness of this “ instrument” for furnishing 
graphic solutions of statical problems. 


A Digest of the Law of Easements 
INNES. Sixth edition London : 
& Sons, Limited. 1900 

WE are glad to welcome another edition of this 
excellent work. It is only (including the index) 
130 pages in length, but it may fairly be said to 
contain in codified form the law relating to 
easements. It may be well to give an example 
Wetake itfrom that part which is concerned 
with the right'to support. “ Aright of easement 
may be acquired by grant or prescription to the 
support of burldings by the adjacent or sub- 
jacent soil. There is no natural right to such 
support.” This is the way in which law books 
should be written on clear and well-ascertained 
branches of the law. Then they areas useful to 
laymen as wellas tolawyers. There is only one 
point as to which we desire to make a protest. 
The price of this little book is 7s. 6d. It ought 
to be 3s. 6d. Not one lawyer or laymanina 
hundred will buy the book at its present 
exorbitant price. When a book is largely and 
necessarily costly to produce, and is intended 
only for lawyers, it is reasonable to publish it 
at a high price. But this reason does not apply 
toa small book intended for laymen as well as 
lawyers. 


By L. C 
Stevens 


The Management of Dynamos. 
LuUMMIS - PATERSON. London 
Lockwood & Son. 1900. 

THE second edition of this useful work has 
been revised and slightly enlarged. The main 
addition is a chapter on the construction and 
management of motors, Since we last re 
viewed this book in these columns we have had 
occasion to recommend it more that once to 
electricians and others who have little experi- 
ence of dynamo working. To these its prin- 
cipal use is something to fall back on in case 
anything goes wrong, but it also contains many 
useful hints which, if attended to, will greatly 
lengthen the life of the machine and prevent 
breakdowns. 


By G. W. 


Crosby 


The “Practical Engineer” Electrical Pocket- 
Book for Manchester. The Technical Pub 
lishing Company. 1900. 

Tus is an excellent pocket-book for electri- 

cians, and it is published at a very moderate 

price. Unlike other books of its class, there is 
very little antiquated matter in it. The briet 
descriptions of apparatus and the short résumé 
of theory are very well done. For a first 
edition the tables and formula are remarkably 
free from errors. It would be better, however, 
if the limitations of the theory given were 
mentioned. The reader would naturally 
think that the power expended in an 
alternating current circuit was simply the 
ohmic loss (C?R). The theory of alternating 
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entrance to the Belgravia Hotel, Nos. 72 and 74, 
Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. G. A. Hall for the 
Belgravia Hotels Company, Limited).—Refused. — 

Hammersmith,—An iron and glass illuminated sign 
at the entrance in Bridge-road to the “ Hop Poles” 
Tavern, King-street, West Hammersmith (Mr, J, W. 
Brooker for Mr. J. Fleming),—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


City of London.—Stables on the west side of Duke- 
street and the east side of George and Catherine 
Wheel-alley, Bishopsgate-street Within (Mr. F. W. 
Foster).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Rebuilding of No. 29, Great Chapel- 
street, Westminster, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Dacre-street (Mr. P. H. 
Nowell for Mr. A. Craddock ).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Rebuilding of Nos. 9 and Io, 
White’s-row, Spitalfields (Mr. E. Gregg for Mr. J. S. 
D aniels).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—Rebuilding of a factory on the 
north-west side of Half Moon-passage, Whitechapel 
High-street (Messrs. Wigg, Oliver, and Hudson for 
Messrs. B. Morris & Sons, Limited).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.t—A warehouse on the south side of 
Tooley-street, Rotherhithe, upon the sites of Nos. 
136 to 148, Tooley-street, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Magdalen-street 
(Messrs. F. Chambers & Son for Mr. F. J. Chambers). 
— Refused, 

Space at Rear. 

Dulwich,—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so faras relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a three-story building, to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class, on the 
south side of Bassano-street, Lordship-lane, East 
Dulwich, with an irregular space at the rear (Mr. 
E, Crosse, for the Right Rev. Abbott Snow).— 
Consent. 

Woolwich—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a two-story dwelling house, with a 
one-story shop, on the east side of Roydene-road, 
Plumstead, with an irregular space at the rear (Mr. 
R. A. Jack for Mr. J. B, Atkins),—Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Fulham.—Deviations from the plans certified by 
the District Surveyor under Section 43 of the Act, 
so far as relates to the proposed rebuilding of the 
“Jolly Maltster ” beer-house on the site of No. 15, 
Vanston-place, and Nos, 1, 3, and 5, Farm-lane, 
Walham Green (Messrs. Nowell, Parr & Kates for 
the Royal Brewery Company, Brentford).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Wandsworth.t+ —Retention of a one-story building, 
used as a laundry, on the south side of Putney 
Bridge-road (Mr. H. R. Jones for the Cathkin 
Laundry, London, Limited).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


Chelsea—An addition at the rear of No. 45, 
Cadogan-gardens, Chelsea, to abut upon Culford- 
gardens (Mr. R, G. Hammond for Sir Francis Astley 
Corbett, Bart.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—A porch to No. 12, Burwood- 
place, Paddington, and the raising of the back 
additions at the rear of No. 12, Burwood-place, and 
No. 125, Edgware-road (Mr. J. Dell, for the | Public 
Benefit Boot Company, Limited).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction of Sheds. 


Southwark, West.1+—An addition to the Lant-street 
School at less than the prescribed distance from 
he centre of Toulmin-street, Southwark, and the 
erection and construction of two play-sheds at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centres of 
Rodney-street and Toulmin-street respectively (Mr, 
T. J. Bailey for the School Board for London.— 

onsent. 


Lines of Frontage, Width of Way, and Space 
at Rear, 

_ St. George-in-the-East.—A building upon the site of 
Nos. 210 and 212, Commercial-road East, and No. 1, 
Jane-street, St. George-in-the-East, to the line (Mr. 
H. Moon for the directors of the Capital and Coun- 
ties’ Banking Company, Limited).—Consent. 


Projection and Construction of Building. 


Strand.—A projecting angle turret at No. 6, Great 
Marlborough-street, St. James's, at the corner of 
Poland-street, and the construction of a cantilever 
to support a part of the rear portion of that house 
(Mr. R. S. Wornum for Mr. W. F. Williams),—~ 
Refused. f 

Formation of Streets. 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
C. Dunch sanctioning the formation or laying out 
ot a new street for carriage traffic to lead from 
Streatham-high-road to Streatham-common South, 
and the widening of portions of Streatham-high- 
road and Streatham-common South in connexion 
therewith (for Mr. M. H. Voss). That the name 
Voss-court be approved for the new street.—Agreed. 

Hackney, Southt.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead refusing to sanction 
the formation or laying out for carriage traffic of a 
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new street to lead from Morning-lane to Chatham- 
place, Hackney (for Mr. H. W. Rowlandson).— 
Agreed. 

Conversion of Building. 
Bermondsey.—The conversion of a building, used 
as a warehouse and offices, on the east side of Riley- 
street, Bermondsey, at the corner of Tidal-place, 
into a dwelling-house in connexion with a medical 
training mission (Mr. E. Crosse for the Church 
Missionary Society ).—Consent. 

Recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 
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Le Costruzioni in Calcestruzzo ed in Cemento 
Armato. PERL’ ING. GIUSEPPE VACCHELLI. 
Milano : Ulrico Hoepli. goo. 

maa HE “ Manuali Hoepli” of the well- 

Mii} known Milanese publishing firm, 

2.83} Ulrico Hoepli, may be compared 
with \“* Weale’s Series,” published in England, 
only that they cover a still wider field. 
The little manual before us is of excep- 
tional merit, and may be described as a 
useful book for students and engineers Gesiring 
special knowledge of the composition of 
concretes and cements, and the uses of these 
latter for constructional purposes. The English 
student reading Italian must be cautioned, 
however, as to that part of the work dealing 
with concretes, as so much of the material used 
in Italy does not occur in this country, and 
certain well-known varieties of cement dealt 
with, especially those wholly or in part derived 
from volcanic debris, are peculiar to the 
peninsula. 

This is not a book, therefore, in which we find 
many generalities of use to the English student, 
unless he is to be employed on constructional 
works in Italy, when the observations of Sig. 
Vacchelli become invaluable. It must not be 
understood, however, that the manual treats 
only of Italian materials and results ; on the 
contrary, it deals also with certain English, 
American, German, and Austrian materials, The 
results obtained at official testing laboratories 
on the Continent seem selected for especial 
treatment, which is no doubt a more correct 
method than by giving a mass of miscellaneous 
data obtained under varying conditions. 

The first chapter deals with the history and 
general nature of hydraulic limes and cements. 
The table on page 3 is worth a great deal. It 
gives the relative proportions of clay and 
calcium carbonate to make nine of the best 
known limes and cements (including pozzolana), 
the index of hydraulicity of each kind, and time 
each takes to set. The second chapter deals 
with certain properties of hydraulic limes and 
cements, including their general chemical com- 
position and physical characteristics, such as 
weight, resistance, and permeability. In 
speaking of pozzolana, the author remarks that 
it is very largely used in Italy as a medium 
hydraulic cement. It is worked at Bacoli (in 
the Bay of Pozzuoli, near Naples), and at S. 
Paolo, near Rome. It varies greatly in colour, 
ranging from greenish, yellowish, and brownish 
to blackish, this last mentioned usually apper- 
taining to an inferior variety of more earthy 
character. The density of this cement varies 
from o0'95 to 1:04. Good pozzolana from Bacoli 
should possess, approximately, the following 
chemical composition :— 








Chemical Composition of Pozzolana, 


MGR. sSevnnssuunuaces cbiastabers 56°20 
PTR coaccbcusdeasncucnennds 19°00 
Sesquioxide of iron ......... 8°70 
PRRBOOIA oiicisicivevocekedane 0°25 
OWEN ca iecvikenasececcdatenesacts 2°90 
PAMMUAY coun scab ecdesckaceswinehed 3°95 
Calcium carbonate ......... 2°90 
WERGRE kos rsvanmenenns waessesarese 3°90 
Traces of calcium sulphate, 

GINA FOOG 55 cicsokseses hiner 2°40 


From the above it will be noticed how very 
widely pozzolana differs from ordinary limes 
and cements. The calcium carbonate, instead 
of being a predominating factor, sinks to less 
than 3'0 per cent., whilst its place is largely 
taken by silicate of alumina, alkalis, and iron. 
It isa remarkable cement, and in addition to the 
Italian localities cited, Signor Vacchelli states 
that it occurs in the island of Santorin (Greece), 
the Azores, the Ardennes, and at Cantal in 
France. 

_ The third chapter treats of official regula- 
tions as to the qualities of cements used on 
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forth in some detail, and serve naar 
English reader that many resirictine the 
placed on the composition of cement ape ri 
European countries. These rules thesia 
useful to British manufacturers of Prove 
cement, &c., who are exporters, 
tions specially mentioned are thos 
from the office of the Ministry of Co; 
Industry and Public Works of Pruse 
the rules drawn up by the authorities of | 
city of Turin (1894) ; and the elaborate sne ry 
cations relating to Portland cement dr si 
by the French Administration o{ Bridge ah 
Roads (1896). Sai 

Chapter IV. describes the nature of « 
stony constituents used in connexion with »., 
limes and cements already mentioned a ee 
. . ° ° a 
is treated in much detail, the dimensions of ., 
grains being regarded as the prime fact ye 
the classification of the different kinds, if ve 
after due consideration has been paid } 
three chief kinds as determined petrolo 
viz., argillaceous, calcareous, and Siliceo 
sand. Grit and other similar constituents ne 
also discussed. The English reader Will be 
more particularly interested in the author. 
observations on the uses of lapilli, volcan 
sand (called Vesuvian sand, though we know 
not why), and pumice. He might have given 
more attention to the first and last-mentioned 
of these volcanic products, especially in 
ence to the manufacture of light cement brick. 
—as made near Andernach (Rhine), and othe; 
localities on the Continent. 

The next two chapters enter into the question 
of the proportions of different kinds of cemen: 
to be allowed with different grades of sang. 
grit, &c., to get the best results, and the 
method of mixing by hand and by machinery 
The seventh chapter describes concrete, jis 
antiquity and some other elementary points 
Then follow particulars as to its crushing 
weight, impermeability, compactness, specific 
weight, and lateral extension, in which we sec 
nothing of a novel character. The remainde 
of the book is occupied by a lengthy descrip- 
tion of modes of construction in concret 
in cement of various types of building and 
engineering works, such as _ walls, floors 
arches, bridges, tubes, conduits, roofs, &c, 
those of concrete first, and in ordinary cement 
towards the end. 

We have nothing but praise for this manual 
except that, in common with others in the 
same series, the type is too small, and the 
index might have been extended and drawn up 
in better order. A whole section under the 
letter P (p. 309) has gone astray. 
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Bruges: A Historical Sketch. By W1.¥RED ( 
ROBINSON. Bruges: Louis de _ Plancke 
1899. 


TuIs book is almost entirely occupied with a 
political history of Bruges ; but the twelfth 
chapter, on “ Merchants and Guilds,” 1s oi 
interest to those who are looking at Bruges 
from the architectural side, as it gives some 
information in regard to circumstances wh 
influenced some of the architectural characteris 
tics of the city, the effect of which 1s sus 
to be traced. In the fifteenth century all the 
civilised nations of the world had their repre- 
sentative houses in Bruges, and the names 0! 
“Paris Halle” and “ Spaniards’-strect stu 
bear evidence of this. The author enumerates 
forty-seven guilds of crafts as existing in te 
fourteenth century, the most influential being 
the Carpenters and the Masons. In regard t 
the latter, he observes, “ Many of the quai 
bits of stone-carving, inserted in old house 
about the city, were proofs of capacity pro 
duced by those who sought admission to this 
guild.” The book is worth reading by any one 
who is about to visit Bruges, as assisting 12 2° 
understanding of the relations of the olde: 
buildings to its past history. a 
The prosperity of Bruges always hung mor 
or less on the rather shifting and uncestan 
conditions, in that flat country intersected y 
canals or canal-like rivers, of direct communt: 
cation with the sea. In the fourteenth century 
this communication appears to have been s° 
far intercepted or unsatisfactory that the 
principal merchandise had to come bay 
by the Scheldt through the rival © yn 
Ghent, where of course it encountered — 
tolls. It was the attempt of the Bruges peoP* 
to turn the course of the River Lis, in the a 
teenth century, in order to geta better piers 
communication, which aroused the Su" 
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public works, &c. The regulations are set 
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uegry Taylor in the first part of “ Philip Van 


anevelde” = “The devil, 
sleeps, awakened them of Bruges 
t the Lis to turn the water.” 

History repeats itself in so far that the 
aodern city of Bruges is now promoting the 
viking of a new and wide canal to the sea, 
4 the view of restoring her ancient pros- 
wee Fortunately in the present day such a 
Meme does not lead to an appeal to arms on 
the part of those who may be jealous of it. 


Who never 
To dig abou 


‘dyaulic Power Engineering. By G. CRoyDon 
H yanks, AM.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. London : 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1900. 

\ rHouGH containing a great deal of useful 
‘ormation, this book may be defined as an 
incomplete and insufficiently covered skeleton 
of the extensive subject named in the title. It 
-ieye that the author recognises the impos. 
<niity of dealing in any single volume 
“adequately or comprehensively with the 
many problems arising 1n the different sec- 
sons into which the very large subject of 
»ydraulics and hydraulic engineering naturally 
jivides itself.” But the necessity for such an 
attempt is not altogether obvious. Many well- 
known writers have found no difficulty in 
iling entire volumes when dealing with the 
theoretical principles upon which hydraulic 
oower engineering is based, and several writers 
have devoted separate volumes to the con- 
sideration of different types of hydraulic 
nachinery. After a careful perusal of the 
book by Mr. Croydon Marks, we are of opinion 
that criticism would have been somewhat dis- 
armed if, instead of calling his work “A 
Practical Manual on the Concentration and 
Transmission of Power by Hydraulic Machi- 
nery,” it had been entitled an introduction to 
the study of some hydraulic machines. The 
book is divided into eight parts or sections, of 
which the first is devoted to a brief 
resume of the general principles appertain- 
ing to hydrostatics and hydraulics. The 
second part, not quite happily entitled “ pre- 
liminary,’ comprises some concise and well- 
expressed comments upon hydraulic pressures, 
materials, and test-loads. Joints and valves 
are relegated to two separate sections ; accumu- 
lators are discussed rather too briefly in a sec- 
tion supposed to be confined to the considera- 
tion of lifting machines ; and pumps for the 
establishment of pressure occupy one section 
themselves. It would be much more con- 
venient and appropriate if all these details 
were discussed in a section allotted to auxiliary 
‘ppances generally. So far as the chapter 
a platform lifts extends, the subject is 
wel treated, but detailed references to 
“arge passenger lifts for deep-level rail- 
Ways, and to the powerful railway-wagon 
its employed in goods stations might 
have been made with advantage. The next 
chapter entitled “Workshop and Foundry 
\ranés, contains a brief account of three or 
our cranes, but curiously enough most of the 
space 18 occupied by descriptions of other 
ippiiances, such as the hydraulic jack, Duck- 
‘ams weighing machine,and portable lifting 
or pulling tools. Hydraulic traversers of various 
kinds are entirely omitted. Warehouse and 
cock Cranes are dismissed in about three pages 
ot letter-press, and then comes the chapter on 
accumulators, which would be considerably im- 
proved if the illustrations were dimensioned or 
po . to some known scale, and if serviceable 
tes yee in the descriptive matter. 
a and metal-working appliances suffer 
‘quaily from want of space, and the book 
nnishes with a section on hydraulic motors, the 
tae . which is not devoted to motors 
mee Thee ve or six “Recent Achieve- 
part of th ese might very well have formed 
mee “di hasengaper chapters to which they 
xientile we where, of course, precise 
In his — could have been accorded. 
The Ps ace, the author remarks that 
machine tee of hydraulic - power 
nonemaet ton been somewhat of a modern 
‘ound in the ea examples which are to be 
te engineer te) a pages will possibly lead 
An cdi and designer to go still further. 
Pest this > reader might very easily draw 
thor A reese the inference that the 
ima of hyde net all the chief known 
f the i raulic machinery. For the credit 

ineteenth century we are glad to 



























ina fact that the “engineer and 
wthor appewX® Son€ much further than the 





Ppears to suggest. Hydraulic cap- 








stans, coal-discharging machines, points-and- 
crossings, dock-gite machinery, excavators, 
dredgers, tunnel boring shields, systems of 
transport, pile-driving and pile-screwing appa- 
ratus, grain-elevators, and numerous other 
ingenious appliances in which hydraulic 
power is conveniently realised, should by no 
means be forgotten, and they ought all to find 
a place in any work professing to be a com- 
plete guide to hydraulic power engineering. 


The Plumber and § wutary Houses. By S. 
STEVENS HELLYER. Sixth Edition. London : 
B. T. Batsford. 1900. 

ruts book is so well known to the architect 

and plumber that a detailed review of the new 

edition is quite unnecessary, All that we need 
do is to draw attention to the new matter 
which has now been added, and the modifica- 
tions which the author’s views have received 
in recent years. A chapter “ On Cesspools and 

Their Overflows” has been inserted, and this 

includes a short description (with illustrations) 

of the septic-tank system of sewage-purifica- 
tion as applied by the author to the sewage of 

a country mansion. The chapter, however, is 

too short to be of much service. Some informa- 

tion as to the capacity of the sewage-tanks and 
of the areas of the filters for different volumes 
of sewage would have been useful, and Mr. 

Scott-Moncrieff’s latest method of purification 

certainly merited notice, as did also Dr. Poore’s 

filtration-gutters. We are surprised to find Mr. 

Hellyer permitting soakage-cesspools to be used, 

even where there are “no deep wells within a 

safe distance, say a mile or so.” If a man con- 

structed such a cesspool on a large estate (with- 
out any wells), ‘‘a mile or so” from the boun- 
dary in every direction, there might be no 
great objection to his action, but it is certainly 

objectionable that a man should construct a 

soakage-cesspool on a small property and so 

prevent his neighbour from sinking a well and 
obtaining a pure supply of water. 

Among the modifications of the author's 
views we note that the foot-disconnexion of 
soil-pipes is not now so strenuously advocated. 
On page 184 we read that “it is generally 
better to do away with the disconnecting-trap ” 
if the drains are self-cleansing and well flushed 
every day. Cast-iron soil-pipes are not con- 
demned so severely as in the earlier editions, 
and flush-out grease-traps are now recom. 
mended, although at one time the author wrote 
that ‘‘ grease should not be allowed to enter the 
sewer at all.” No mention is made of lead- 
lined iron soil-pipes, and the subject of bath- 
overflows is inadequately treated, some recent 
inventions being quietly ignored. Of siphonic 
closets only one example is given, and that not 
avery recent one, and we can find no mention 
of “tipper’’ or “tumbler” closets or of some 
other apparatus which one expects to find 
described in a modern work on sanitation. 

We may add that the book has been revised 
throughout, and has been enriched with many 
new illustrations. Mr. Hellyer must be con- 
gratulated on having added so much to the 
value of his extremely valuable work. 


Practical Plane and Solid Geometry for Ad- 
vanced Students. By JOSEPH HARRISON, 
M.I.M.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., and G. A. BAXAN- 
DALL. London: Macmillan & Co., Limited. 
1899. 

A GENERATION ago the average student who 

struggled with the problems and theorems of 

elementary geometry was apt to wonder why 

a beneficent Providence had ever permitted 

the existence of such men as Euclid and Mr. 

Potts. The abstractions of pure geometry 

were at that time often regarded as conducive 

chiefly to mental discipline, but in the present 
day it is made clear to every one in what 
manner Euclid’s theories may be practically 
applied in science and art. Several writers 
have lately been occupied with “ practical 

geometry, and one of the most useful works on 
the subject is the text-book whose title is 
quoted above. It is written primarily for 
science students, and is adapted to the require- 
ments of the advanced stage of the South 

Kensington syllabus. 
Following a dissertation upon mechanical 

drawing, the chapter dealing with the uses of 

squared paper is likely to be useful to those 
whose future duties may include the construc- 
tion of diagrams showing results obtained by ob- 
servation and experiment, whether these relate 
to engineering, surveying, or purely statistical 
work. The second section of the book, treating 












of descriptive or solid geometry, is prefaced by 
a chapter in which the free use of models is 
recommended to the beginner, so that he may 
accustom his mind to realise figures in space of 
three dimensions from representations of such 
figures on paper which has only two dimen- 
sions. Judging from the fact that the authors 
have provided in an ay pendix some extracts 
from the eleventh book of Euclid necessary 
for the study of solid geometry, they 
appear to assume insufficient theoretical 
knowledge on the part of the student. Pos- 
sibly this assumption is justified by facts, but 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
familiarity with theoretical principles ought 
always to precede the study of methods for 
applying such principles in practice. Problems 
considered in the earlier chapters of the second 
section are devoted to figures in projection 
made up of points, straight lines, and planes, 
whilst attention is afterwards given to solids 
bounded by curved surfaces, to surfaces in con 

tact, the interpenetration of solid bodies, 
shadows, and metric projection. Treatment 
of the two last-mentioned matters appears to 
be regulated entirely by South Kensington 
standards, and some readers may regret that 
these branches of the subject are not more 
fully discussed. The same remark applies to 
the section on graphics, which is of the most 
scanty proportions. As the authors express 
the view that “a fuller conception of the scope 
and province of practical geometry is needed,” 
and one which sees in it “a powerful instru 

ment of mathematical investigation,’ we are 
somewhat disappointed to observe that so 
feeble a demonstration has been made of the 
usefulness of this “ instrument ” for furnishing 
graphic solutions of statical problems. 


A Digest of the Law of Easements. By L. C. 
INNES. Sixth edition London : Stevens 
& Sons, Limited. 1I9g00 

WE are glad to welcome another edition of this 
excellent work. It is only (including the index) 
130 pages in length, but it may fairly be said to 
contain in codified form the law relating to 
easements. It may be well to give an example 
Wetake itfrom that part which is concerned 
with the rightito support. “ Aright of easement 
may be acquired by grant or prescription to the 
support of buildings by the adjacent or sub- 
jacent soil. There is no natural right to such 
support.” This is the way in which law books 
should be written on clear and well-ascertained 
branches of the law. Then they areas useful to 
laymen as well as tolawyers. There is only one 
point as to which we desire to make a protest 
The price of this little book is 7s. 6d. It ought 
to be 3s. 6d. Not one lawyer or laymanina 
hundred will buy the book at its present 
exorbitant price. When a book is largely and 
necessarily costly to produce, and is intended 
only for lawyers, it is reasonable to publish it 
at a high price. But this reason does not appl 
toa small book intended for laymen as well as 
lawyers. 


The Management of Dynamos 
LUMMIS - PATERSON. London Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1900. 

THE second edition of this useful work has 

been revised and slightly enlarged. The main 

addition is a chapter on the construction and 
management of motors. Since we last re 
viewed this book in these columns we have had 
occasion to recommend it more that once to 
electricians and others who have little experi- 
ence of dynamo working. To these its prin- 
cipal use is something to fall back on in case 
anything goes wrong, but it also contains many 
useful hints which, if attended to, will greatly 
lengthen the life of the machine and prevent 
breakdowns. 

The “Practical Enginees Electrical Pocket- 
Book for Manchester. The Technical Pub 
lishing Company. 1900. 

Tus is an excellent pocket-book for electri- 

cians, and it is published at a very moderate 

price. Unlike other books of its class, there is 
very little antiquated matter in it. The briet 
descriptions of apparatus and the short resume 
of theory are very well done For a first 
edition the tables and formula are remarkably 
free from errors. It would be better, however, 
if the limitations of the theory given were 
mentioned. The reader would naturally 
think that the power expended in an 
alternating current circuit was simply the 
ohmic loss (C?R). The theory of alternating 
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currents, leaving iron out oflaccount, is very | 
pretty and instructive, but it is not practical. | 
In the test for leakage, by using two glow | 
lamps in series, it ought to be stated that the | 
method is not applicable to houses supplied | 
; from the street mains. In testing the house | 
a. wiring, it is stated that the insulation resistance | 
of each conductor to earth should be found. | 
The method of doing this, however, is not | 
given. The simplest way is by taking three 
separate readings with an Evershed ohmmeter | 
in the manner first described in the Builder 
three or four years ago, and now well known. 
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The “Electrician” Electrical Trades Directory 
and Handbook for. 1900. London: The 
Electrician Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany. Igoo. 

THE increase in the bulk of this volume testi- 

fies to the continued prosperity of the elec- 

trical industry. Considerable additions have | 
been made to the very useful information | 
printed at the beginning of the book. The} 

Model Telephone Licences have been included, 

although only issued by the Postal Telegraph 

Department last month. There is also given 

the report of the committee appointed to 

consider the standards for copper specifica- 
tions issued last December, and the Telegraph 

Act, 1899, is given in full. Articles on “ Free | 

Supplies of Incandescent Lamps” and “ Easy 

Wiring Systems” give trustworthy informa- 

tion on topics of great interest to corporations. 

The numerous tables given are valuable, and 

are very convenient for reference. We know | 

of no other work that will give such assistance | 
to all connected with the electrical industry. 

It will prove particularly useful to the com- 
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mittees, all over the country, which have been | 
formed to discuss the subject of electrical | 
supply, whether for lighting or traction, and | 
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41 4 the establishment of telephone exchanges. 
Sa) ‘ei sos "he | 
st ‘ oo BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Te ‘be ie THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER THE LONDON | 
re Ral | BUILDING Act. By Chas. H, Love. (P. S. King | 
; ~ is ; eg on & Son.) 
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ithe sea. 
| twelfth century—the date is generally given as 


|founded a priory for Benedictines. 
three monks introduced by him three more 


Zllustrations. 


BOXGROVE PRIORY. 
lama HE Priory Church of Boxgrove stands 
Af about four miles east of Chichester, 
AS not far from Goodwood Park, on a 
sheltered site between the South Downs and 
Here, in the early years of the 












1117-1135 — Robert de Haye, or de Haia, 
To the 


were added by Roger de St. John, who married 
Cecily, daughter of the founder. The esta- 
blishment was further increased in number to 
thirteen in the time of William de St. John, 


|eldest son of Roger, the full number of fifteen 
| being completed shortly after. 
| was a cell to the Abbey of Essay, in Normandy. 


The Priory 


Various grants of land were made to the 


| Priory by its many benefactors, and in the 


thirteenth century it would appear to have 


reached the zenith of its prosperity; this is 
, borne out by the architectural evidence. 


The 
Priory was dissolved in 1535, and passed to 
Sir Thomas West, Lord de Ja Warr, for the 
sum of 136/. 13s. 4d.* It is now the property 


of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 


The present remains include the choir, tran- 


| septs, and a part of the nave now roofed and 
forming the parish church ; also a consider- 


able part of the north and west walls of the 
remainder of the nave, the entrance to the 
chapter house, various foundation walls north 
of it, and at some little distance, a building, now 
detached, and commonly called the “ Refec- 
tory,” which once formed part of the group of 
monastic buildings arranged round the cloister 
court. The cloister court has determined the 
somewhat curious placing of the nave, and its 
retention in its original form has caused the 
western arm of the church to assume the un- 
symmetrical appearance that will be seen by 
the ground plan. 

The part of the church retaining Norman 
work and work with Norman influence includes 
the “crossing,” transepts, and the nave ; also 
the entrance to the chapter house. The work 
is distinctly of two dates. To the earlier—and 
perhaps to the original foundation of Robert de 
Haia—belong the walls of the transepts, the 
entrance to the Chapter House, and the north 
wall, and two arches on the south of the nave 
which are now included in the present church. 
Everything west of this is Transitional work, 









* Dugdale, 





with groups of columns round a cross-shaped 
pier alternating with circular columns. The 
arches are pointed, and the foliage, where 
introduced, is of that stiff form characterist 

of the first change from Norman to early 
English. Whether or not a central tower was 
part of the original design, it is evident that the 
present tower is of the second period, and the 
breaking-of the jointing between it and the 
original work of the transepts is very clearly 
marked The presbytery was no doubt apsidal, 
with flanking chapels on the east side of the 
transepts approached through the arches 
that now lead to the choir aisles. The 
transepts had windows on both east and west 
faces, and no doubt on the south as well 
These still exist, blocked up by later work 
The chapter-house adjoined the north transept, 
and extended eastward for 11 ft. beyond it. In 
the space between it and the choir was a small 
room or approach, and a “squint” was formed 
in the east wall of the transept, which can still 
be traced both on the inside and_ outside. 
There is a doorway in the north wall of the 
choir now blocked up, which apparently led 
to it, but this is later work. The south wall oi 
the transept has been disturbed by the insertion 
of Perpendicular windows ; the east window 
of the south transept has been filled by a niche 
of the same date, and the north transept on tts 
west side has been pierced by two doorways 

one near the angle with the nave, of Perper 
dicular date, and another one near the nort'- 
west angle, of modern work. In the north 
wall of the nave is a large doorway also ol 
Perpendicular character, leading from the 
church to the cloister. The total interior lengt 
of the nave when complete was 115 ft. The 
first 15 ft. westward of the crossing belonge’ 
to the monastic church. At this point 4 stone 
screen crossed the church, pierced by two 
doors with the nave altar between them. This 
wall is about 5 ft. thick, and still retains the 
doorways (now blocked) anda piscina of gr 
triangular shape. It seems evident that ths 
wall has been considerably restored, if 
entirely rebuilt, but the doorways and ot : 
features are ancient. Of the remaining lengt 
of the nave, the eastern half of it had no ~— 
aisle. This was its original plan, and, _ 
first cloister being retained, no aisle _ " 
distance was ever built. The western y . 
however, clear of the cloister, had Awe 
aisle, and the west end thus was ST bat 
in appearance. The north wall of this ais oe 
been a good deal altered from time to [0 . 
but it is largely original, and the fragment 
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the west wall still remaining still retains the 
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pilaster buttress that stood against the respond 
{ the nave arcade. The conjectured com- 
pletion of the plan of this part of the church is 
hown by dotted lines ; a good many of the 
foundations of the west and south walls have 
been found.* This part is now, however, a 
part of the parish graveyard, and no systematic 
examination is possible. There was a doorway 
now blocked) between the cloister, at its 
uth-west angle, and the nave. 

The first, and, in fact, the only, great altera- 
tion to the Priory Church took place in the 
thirteenth century, when the presbytery was 
rebuilton a grand scale. No doubt the work 
was commenced from the east, and when it 
Was sufficiently advanced, the existing Norman 
presbytery was pulled down and the new 
design completed. It consists of four bays 
with aisles, the western bay being of greater 
span than the others. The exterior in every 
respect is of the simplest possible design, with 
' single lancet in each bay of the clearstory 
and two in each bay of the aisles. At the east 
end is a lofty triplet, with dog-tooth introduced 
nthe labels. A corbel table carries the main 
root, which is supported by bold flying but- 
resses, The aisles have eaves. The materials 
are flint for the walling, and stone dressings, 
‘he only portions entirely ashlar being the but- 
esses and the east front between the cills of 
the lancets and the springing of the main 
gable. With the exception of the introduction 
dows of Decorated and Perpendicular 
“ate, the exterior has been practically unaltered.+ 
peers is likewise simple in design, but 
Considerable eitect has been obtained by a 
— use of Purbeck in the shafts, piers, 
nd caps both of the main arcade and the 


, wstory. Each bay is subdivided by 
. Pcamgpre or group of columns. The 
‘ches are pointed and richly moulded. 


‘ver and between them is a sunk quatrefoil 


*“ Historical Remarks on b i ; 
‘ Qt the Priory and Churc 
_ by the Rev. Wm. Tusner. : Sana amagray 











panel, the whole being enclosed in an arch of 
semi-circular form The arches of the two 
eastern bays are carried by clusters of alter- 
nately detached and attached columns round a 
central pier of circular or quatrefoil section 
The western piers are, however, plainer, being 
either circular or octagonal. The length of the 
presbytery is 82 ft, its width 47 ft. The 
Decorated style has left examples of windows 
inserted in the south aisle, and inthe east front, 
at the ends of the aisles, and to a rather later 
date, belongs the vestry, on the north side of 
the presbytery, which has a marked deviation 
to the north-east from the main lines of the 
building It is chiefly remarkable on its 
exterior for a large cross of squared flints, the 
terminations of the arms being roughly 
fashioned to represent fleur-de-lys, inserted in 
the north gable over the window. The porch 
on the west side of the transept—now the 
chief entrance to the church—is also of 
Decorated date. 

‘he Perpendicular period is represented by 
windows—two in the north aisle of the pres- 
bytery and two in the south face of the 
transept ; and the font is of this date also— 
octagonal, with quatrefoils in circles on each 
face of the bowl, and a panelled shaft. The 
large doorway near the north-west tower pier, 
leading from the church to the cloister, is of 
late Perpendicular work. The church, with 
the exception of the “ crossing’ and transepts, 
is vaulted through sut. 

Beyond the main architectural features there 
are no details of any particular importance in 
either the ruined part of the nave or in the two 
bays now incorporated with the church. On 
the arcade, however, of the latter, on the south 
side, are traces of a beginning of the introduc- 
tion of chevron moulding on the arches, and 
in some places the caps are more ornamental 
than in others. The font stands at present in 
the ‘‘crossing”’ near the south-west pier. The 
most striking features of the transepts are the 
two wooden galleries, their floors being level with 





t Two : 7 
Rodern. out of the three windows on the south side are 





the springing of the tower arches, and the space 














above being filled with tracery. The ceilings 
are flat, with intersecting mouldings and bosses 
‘he approach to the gallery on the south side 
is by the staircase in the south aisle of the choir 
There is no access at present to the gallery in 
the north transept, but on the exterior of the 
west wall are traces of a gallery with a door- 
way in the centre, now blocked. Theapptoach 
seems to have been from the dortor which ran 
north from the transept over the chapter- 
house. The use to which these galleries were 
put has not been definitely ascertained.* The 
walls of these transepts are an interesting 
study, and since the restoration a good many of 
the earlier features have been exposed. Pass- 
ing again to the eastern arm of the church, 
there are some interesting traces of colour on 
the south side of the western respond of the 
north arcade. There are traces in both 
responds also of mort 





tices for screens No 
doubt there were others, but they have in places 
been filled in in modern times 

In the transepts and presbytery are some 
interesting tombs. First, for size and import- 
ance, is the Chantry Chapel, erected by Thomas 
Lord de la Warr for himself and his wif 
Elizabeth. It is dated 1533, and shows that 
feeling for Renaissance detail that is so com 
mon to many of the monuments of this district, 
notably at the not far distant church at Arundel 
The chantry is profusely decorated with armo 
rial shields and badges, the arms of the Le 
Warrs quartering St. John, Mortimer, and 
other coats, and their badge the chape ot 
crampet.t On the opposite side of the church, 
in the north aisle, is a smaller monument of 
the same date. I 


In the spandrels are the letters 
“T. M.,” with flowers introduced of the same 


kind as on the De la Warr chantry. It pro- 
bably is the tomb of Thomas Myles, the last 
Prior, who resigned in 1535. The arms of 


the De la Warrs and their connexions, again 
surrounded by floral decoration, occur also on 
the curious painting on the plaster of the choir 
vaulting. This work, although much later in 
date than the vaulting itsel/, is highly interest 
ing,’and resembles the work in the Lady Chape 
at the neighbouring cathedral at | hichester 
There are several other tombs, chiefly panelled, 
of the fifteenth century, and of Purbeck marble 
—one in the north aisle, three in the south 
aisle, and two more in the transept. These 
latter have had brasses removed. Against the 
west wall of the north transept is a tablet with 
a good example of shield, crest, and mantlings 
to the memory of Richard Hobson and Martha 
his wife, dated 1595, and in the same transept 
is a monument to Mary Countess of Derby, 





*Ithas been suggested by Mr W. St. John Hoge 
that one was used for the organ 





+ The decorated end of a scabbard 
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daughter and co-heiress of 

“9 S of Sir Ww, y 
K.C.B., of Halnaker, and wife of ha Motley — 
Earl of Derby. She died in 1752, — do 


The position of several altars is 
nave altar stood where shown 
against the west side of the stone ee 
of the “crossing.” On either side w: : 
way. In the south transept the alta 
remains, and at the east end OF the nav 
is an altar slab, with the five cross yee. 
rounded by some early tiles with ‘i 
representations of animals and birds. Ty... 
altar is at present against the aren pr ue 
original place was clearly in the sei in hb | 
the presbytery, the De ja Warr chantry 

on its right hand. The easternmost “oH * 

have been occupied by the altars and piste 

sion path,or ambulatory. On the Srteriee. 
the building are one or two details «|, 

The easternmost flying buttress of t} “ s 
tery is finished with a small gable. ( .. 
are two shields, one above the othe: 7 
upper one is charged with three storks 
arms of Bishop Storey, of Chicheste: 
lower one has the initials “P. R. ¢.’";., 
Richard Chese, 1483. The bis! 
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prior were contemporaries. 
On the face of the north buttress of the pov lk 
aisle are two stones, each measuring ' a de 
11g in. by gin. The buttress has evidens ibys 
been rebuilt and the stones, cut 4 mal 
serted. One has a good carved rey in ol 
in low relief of the horse of the Arundels. ws tT 
a scroll below andthe words, “ Cause m’oble shov 
the other with five “ chapes” of the De la Wares som 
Doubtless these were brought from some | 
now destroyed and built in with a view t 
preservation. These stones are illustra: 
also the shields on the south side, and som 
the lesser shields with badges f: De la L 
Warr chantry. a 
Of the monastic buildings only one fragme = 
of any importance is still standing. It ; 
building about 65 ft. long and 2: broad Mr. 
formerly divided into three stories. The low: ure 
or ground level was vaulted, the vault being Fk 
carried by wall corbels and a row of | 


columns down the centre. In the west wa 
are remains of a large fireplace, into w! sy 
some herring-bone work has been introdu : 
There were entrances on three sides— 


the east, one on the south, and two on the i 
west. It stands about I5o0ft. north of | a 
church, its east wall being in line with t “ 
east face of the buttress between the vestry and : 
the north transept. It is apparently lat | 
Early English work. There was a building > 
shown in old prints, attached to its nort 4 
west angle. . 

The plan which is published to-day is based - 
on a careful plan made some years ago by M % 
Lacy W. Ridge. He has kindly placed it a pe 
our disposal, and it has been traced, the dates S 
or styles added, and other additions made se 
including the completion of the nave and the a 
plan of the detached building just described Be 


The conjectural lines of the nave, cloister, and - 
chapter-house are also given, and the presen! 
position of the font and pulpit—the latter a 
addition of recent years. 8 
A good deal has from time to time bee = 
written concerning the Priory buildin 
their history. Besides the informat 
view in Dugdale showing the south-west vie\ 
of the church at that date, are papers by Re\ 
J. Petit, dealing with the architectural histor 















of the Priory, illustrated with ground pla - 
details ; historical remarks by Rev. Wm. Turn , 
vicar ; and a paper by Rev. Edward Turner, " . 
Vol. xv. of the “Sussex Archeological Coliec ~ 
tions.” The ground plan, by Mr. Lacy Ricge. : 
is one of a series of measured drawings of te . 
Priory church, made in 1864, W hich area\ aluable : 
record of the building and its state at that ime : 

The general view is taken from the south- 
east, just inside the churchyard wall. Othe , 
points of interest in the exterior interior © : 


illustrated by the blocks in the text.” 





ST. LUKE’S NEW PARISH CHUR' H 
MAIDSTONE, KENT. 

THE requirements of the Building Con 

mittee were, in the case of this church, s re 

what unusual. There was to be no clearsto" 

the roof being kept low to secure $0 rd acum 

properties. The result is all that could be de 


the r 


sired. In spite of the lowness of Tic" 

which gives a peculiar external effect, | 
* The series of the *‘ Abbeys of Great sonore Pri od 

tinued this month with illustrations of Boxgrove *! ad 


areu 4 








For the list of Abbeys which have already APP’ 
for particulars of future arrangements, see PAst° 
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i f the church is very | to be the case ; (6) the ; ; Pier 
ventilation and heating o 2 come ane | thay ase ; (6) the odour could not be mis- | hand-made iron rivets was stated in the last : want.» 
-scoessful, the radiators encase . —s = - — ae there could be no doubt when the | chapter as 12°32 tons per square inch, and the pb boas 
ingow thoroughly ppg sae: » ” Se yo tia oride of lime had reached its destina-| frictional resistance of steel plates held together “Ibo 
resh air as it enters the _ yo " ft of tl - sso, Vs after the pipes had once been} by iron rivets cannot well be greater than o6 4) fold Page 
owerful gas-burner eae e shalt of the oe out there could not be the slightest | x 12°32=7'39 tons per square inch of rivet sia - *\-3 10 ote 
Royle’s ventilator in the flec - i eee of any ill effects following from! section. In order that this computation may i \*h kh be 
The interior is faced with oe agglly a wae the use of chlorinated water. In each | be compared with ascertained results, we subjoin ii] ipa 
ne, and is dressed with Bath stone. Thejof the streets from which complaints were |Table XXXIII, in which all records are ex- FF a7 
tone carving in the chancel and pats: — sexiest water supply was suspended and | pressed in uniform terms of tons per square ciel 
Phancel arch is by Mr. Aumonier, and the re- | the mains emptied. The empty mains were | inch of rivet area. From this table the follow- 7 wa 
mainder by Mr. Gilbert Seale. t fittings : wade charged from the highest point With | ing conclusions may apparently be drawn :— i 
The whole of the chance agp eS Pes oa orinated solution stored in water vans. The| (1) That the average frictional resistance of 2 
nicked teak, the stalls being made and carved | sluice valve was then opened, and the normal | rivetted joints is about 8'8 tons per square inch 
by Messrs. White Allom ; the organ case, tran- | pressure was brought to bear so as to force the | both for iron and for steel ty 
st screen, and lectern by Mr. Lawrence} solution contained in the mains through the| (2) That eb: cathe. ch  hedei ts -eaiies b itm 
Turner ; and the reredos and Holy Table by} services and fittings of the selected houses. rivetting isas 1: 2" 7, 
Messrs. Jones & W illis. The brase and Apart from some damage to washers, clothing,| (3) That the ratio of single to double rivetting Li wale 
wrought-iron gas pendants and the com-|and pump-buckets, no ill effect of any kind was | js as 1: 1°09 - ' pi 
‘union rail were by Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds. | traceable to the use of the chlorinated lime (4) That if t / 


“The chancel and baptistry paving is of 
bluish-green Rust’s mosaic. . 

" The builders were Messrs. Wallis & Sons, 
of Maidstone; and the architect Mr. W. Howard 


th-Smith. 








CHURCH AT FORD, WILTSHIRE. 

Tis church was erected in accordance with 
a design exhibjted at the Royal Academy in 
gos. and of which the interior view, and a 
-mall elevation sketch of the east-end, appeared 
in our issue of December 4, 1897. 

The drawing here published was made to 

yw an alternative treatment of the lower and 
some other features. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. — A 
ecture, entitled “Notes on School Buildings,” 
was delivered on the 2nd inst. to the members 

the Liverpool Architectural Society by 
Mr. E. P. Hinde, A.R.I.B.A. The lecturer 
urged that school buildings should be well 
ghted and warmed, and care be taken to 
prevent draughts. Sanitation was no _ less 
desirable in a school than in a hospital. He 
ulvocated asphalt or concrete playgrounds, 
ind dust should be scrupulously kept out of 

rners. All plans should be conceived in a 
spirit to suit the requirements of the next 
ration. The present tendency was to 
nake class-rooms too small, especially in the 

fant departments. 

THE LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SoclETY.-A general meeting of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society was held on 
the 2nd inst. at the offices of the hon. secretary 
Mr. Francis W. Bedford), Greek-street Cham- 
bers, Leeds, when the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. 
W. Carby Hall; vice-presidents, Mr. C. B 
Howdill and Mr. W. H. Beevers; hon. trea- 
surer, Mr. W. H. Thorpe; hon. librarian, Mr. 
W. H. Beevers; hon. secretary, Mr. F. W 
bedford ; and hon. auditors, Mr. F. Musto and 
Mr. Hambler. The Council was elected as 
follows :—Mr. G. W, Atkinson, Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite, Mr. J. F. Bowman, Mr. A. R. Hil! 
sie rd), Mr. T. Butler Wilson, and Mr. R 
4 O00 

















ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
“us Society on Monday, Mr. Henry O'Connor, 
President, in the chair, a paper was read on 

The Disinfection of the Maidstone Water 
Service Mains,” by Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, 
M.A., and Mr. W. J. Ware, Memb. Brit. Assoc. 
ot Water Engineers. After briefly describing 
a position of Maidstone and the growth of its 
Population, the authors gave an account of the 
conditions under which it was found necessary 
* Catry out sterilisation of the mains in order 
| to do away with the possibility that any 
‘lective material that might have made its way 
into the mains should remain in any of the 
Par especially in the dead-ends; and 
“) to restore public confidence, which could 
sible be done by rendering it absolutely impos- 
Per the any such infective material to remain. 
te e disinfection chloride of lime was used 
ause (I) of its comparative cheapness ; (2) of 
oy euciency as a disinfectant, especially in 
anh the double action of chlorine and 
oo being of special importance ; (3) under 
‘oe presented it could easily be 
jan co a clear solution of the required 
~ igth ; (4) it exerts comparatively slight 
wt on lead ; (5) its action on leather was 
“PPosed to be less than was afterwards found 





solution. As a result of the treatment everyone | inch of area 
Was satished that, so far as the mains and | y_ in. rivets are o'& and 
service pipes that conveyed the high pressure (5) That differently shaped rivet heads do not ' 
water were concerned, there was no possibility | affect frictional resistat weey 
that any typhoid organisms could continue to degree » 


exist in them, 
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he value of } in. rivets per square 
t ; then the values of Jin., and ; 
5 respectively : . 
‘ 
ice tO a very serious 


Further experiments are needed for the com- 




















| plete establishment of a basis from which the 8 
’ friction of joints may be correctly calculated 
Che Student § Column. |In the meantime, it is probable that fairly ’ 
’ : |accurate calculations may be made by the use ai * 
DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND | of co-efficients obtained by slightly modifying 
STEEL. ithe ratios mentioned above Fable XXNIV. Baia 
13.—RIVETTED JOINTS (continued | has bec n calculated by taking the value of a % : ‘al 
: | $ in. rivet at 5°6 tons per square inch, as derived { ‘i is 
RICTION of the plates ina joint, due tojfrom the experiments of Professor Kennedy ‘ ; a / 
contraction of the rivets in cooling, is (Table XXNIII.}, and the following ratios have f ; i 
often sufficient to prevent any slip so| been adopted for different modes of treatment, , : 
long as the stress is no greater than that pre- | viz. :—single-rivetting : double-rivetting as 1 Pi \s 
vailing under ordinary working conditions. | 1°3 ; hand-rivetting : machine-rivetting as 1: ~ ii i 
Thus the rivets may be entirely exempt from} 2; rivet diameter } in ro, | in os, Tin oi , ale wy 
shearing stress, and the plates may be similarly | = 0’7. a + sf 
protected from crushing, or crippling, pressure.| For the purpose of comparison we append seats 
Even if this state of things exists, the inference | Table XXXV,, which is based on one by @ Sis! 
must not be drawn that the ultimate strength of | Professor Kennedy ; the only ditference being 5 | 
a joint is in any way increased thereby. The | that the values are stated in tons per square oe 
extent to which friction is caused depends | inch instead of in tons per rivet. With regard ; ¥ 
upon the nature of the material, the shape of the | to all experimental data, it must be remarked . ube 
rivet, and the mode of rivetting. Widely vary-| that slipping of the plates is assumed to be te! yp 
ing statements are made by different writers as | visible, and Professor Kennedy suggests it is HER he 
to the value of the co-efficient of friction (f) for | possible that the observed slip may consist Ee ' 
iron and steel plates. As the result of experi- | almost wholly of shear. Friction 1s never i | 
ments by Morin upon plane surfaces which had | taken into account when the proportions of a y wor 
been some time in contact, it appears that (f)— | joint are being calculated, as it may disappear . : 
og. Clark, in his work on the Britannia and | entirely in process of time owing to vibration a 
Conway Tubular Bridges takes the value of (f) | and other causes. i 
as ors. Others suggest that (f)- and| Practical engineers are quite agreed upon ) , 
Stoney states that in some experiments made | the desirability of conforming as far as possible ies “ 
by him upon ordinary steel plates pressing | to the theoretical proportions of riveted joints, Tah 
on each other, the co-efficient proved to as| but it is neither practicable nor convenient for + ‘? “ 
high as 06. This estimate is not representa-|the correct standard to be approached when ; of 
tive of the value of (f) for clean and absolutely | the plates exceed gin. in thickness. Theory i 1d cig ¥ 
plane surfaces of the metal, and ought only to} provides for equality of resistance both in the if 
be accepted on the basis :—(f)==0°6 for (steel+ | plate and in the rivet. Every one is ready ube 
inequalities + dirt). The contractile strength of }to admit that if, whilst possessing sutficient , i 
Table XXXII1.—Friction of Rivetted Foints, as judged by Visible Slip, in Tons per ' b 
Sguare Inch of Rivet Arca. aa 
iy ——— 
Mode of Rivetting. | Form of Rivetting Shay f Rivet Head : 
Authority and Metal. Diameter | , Mii | 
Hand. | Ma c Single Doubl S ( i 5. 4 fi 
aah 
—_ Bae fii, 
Clark.. 2 it . - ie Fa ii 
Me... ccuduaeaeee ened jin -- I er 
11 Pd 5 ; 
: oe "4 ‘ ; ; 
rin 7 t oy ; 
ie oe ee ame iat |. 
" - ; : 54 4) |: 
Average - - J i a} 
— : Wey 
Steed ' ‘ F 
ROOMEAE odin ccccenbens j in. 5 _ ii 
” 72 ; ‘ 
’ - 59 4 y ; 
Reed ... " : 54 
” ‘ee "% 
MPU. 5 o cgectdaveesas ’ z 
: 27 ie dd. 
Kennedy .....- 1 in. 40 4 _ oe) 
54 7 4 : 
114 4 ; 
Reed o J 
” a 6°3 : ty 
Wildish.... ”» ”~ ; ih 5°3 5 
aa 1 
7 te 
136 4°8 y4 ° , , 


Average 
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Table XXXIV.—Calculated Slipping Load of Rivetted Foints, in Tons per Square Inch 
of Rivet Area. 








Single Rivetting. Double Rivetting, 
Diameter of Rivet. | ——____—___—— See ad eee 
Hand. Machine. Hand. | Machine. 
| | 
# in. 56 11°2 7°28 | 14°56 
Zin. 4°48 8°96 s'Sa 11°64 
1 in, 3°92 7°34 5 10°18 


Table XXXV.—Approximate Loads at which a Rivetted Foint will Commence to Slip Visibly, 
in Tons per Square Inch of Rivet Area (Kennedy). 








Single Rivetting. Double Pivetting. 


Diameter of Rivet. - — — sitesi 


Hand. Machine. Hand. Machine, 


} in. 5°6 - 6°8 to 7°9 15'9 
1 in. 4'0 a 5°4 to'r tO 12°7 








Table XXXV1.—Boilermakers’ Proportions for Rivetted Iron Foints (Wilson). 
(All measuremen!s are in inches.) 


| 


Double Rivetted Lap Joints 
and Butt Joints, with 
Single Cover Plate. 


Single Rivetted Lap Joints. ee ee _ 


Thickness | 


of i { 
Plate. Thickness 
Rivet Dia. Pitch. Rivet Dia. Pitch. ' Rivet Dia. Pitch, of 
Cover, 
} 4 13 4 13 asi " ee 
§ rt i } g 2h t 
4 } 4 3 2k g 2} * 
8 3 24 i 24 q 3 a 
% I a 3t 4 34 & 
i 1 2 I 34 I 3% 4 
I 1h 2h 1} 34 14 4 is 








Table XXXVII.—Boilermakers' Proportions for Rivetted Steel Foints (Board ot Trade). 


(All measurements are in inches.) 





Single Rivetted Lap Joint. Double Rivetted Butt Jointe 





a Jouble Rivetted L oint, : “ 
Thickness Double etted Lap Joint Two Cover Plates. 
oO 
Plate. } 
Rivet Dia. Pitch. Lap. Rivet Dia. Pitch. Lap. Rivet Dia. Pitch. ‘Cover Plate. 
£ ta 1% 2h i 244 37 = ie Pea 
. its ah 3% i 24 4s i 2+ 64 
3 # | ve } 2 Ww * 
; Tis 2 3% lw x | sre i 34 84 
- 14 8 j 04 isi 343 98 
8 = ss — | = 1h 43 1 
I _ aa | a 1} 3 é 
| 4ic 125 


Table XX XVIII.—Shipbuilders Proportions for Rivetted Iron Foints. 
(All measurements are in inches). Rivet pitch = 4 diameters. 


Breadth of Lap. 3readth and Thickness of Cover Plates, 


Thickness | i $$ 


} Rivet : : 
of ‘y Double Rivetting, 
Plates | Diameter. Cina 
. Single ° . e : ° 
| Rivettiog. Double Rivetting. Triple Rivetting. 
| Zig-zaz hain, 
a 
| 
| } ; 
H ot 3 i} x } 94 x 
3 é 2k 3 34 74 % zx ¥§ 
pf 4 24 ? 4} 9 x 4 1h x th 
# - 4% 43 of ¢ 148 i 
i ‘ = 4i 5t TOR } 16 a 
q 1 a Sia 6 
t - si a 12} ra | 184 1 
5 5 i 20} 1} 


Jable XXXIX.—Approximate Values of Lron and Steel Rivetted Foints, in Parts 
the Original Solid Plate. ; 


per Cent. of 


Steel, 


Form of Joint. Iron Thickness of Plate. 


} 


bin. to gin. in. to Qin. | }in. to Zin. 


Lap-joint, single rivetted, punched....... 


teens 5 5< 5 

be a MM och : i m4 Pa 

double mm NINE coin see ews 4c une 7 7O S 

drilled 4 > 75 7 5 

fl ss of iy ae Ae ‘ Bo 75 70 
Butt-joint, one cover, single rivetted ...... ‘ 45 bes = 
” — ae Pa ia we 
‘ two covers, single rivetted Wks erodes 55 _ _ 

l . ‘ 
x ie double ,, punched pelnkee, 1A 66 75 70 65 
" a = me drilled psenvwe 19 . 8 75 7 








——_ 
strength for their work, the rivets {ai 

readily than the plates, plate materi pl 
wasted ; and, conversely, that if the nla * 
more readily than the rivets. 4 waste co 
material must be involved. But no one} ; 
ceeded, or is likely to succeed, in making pra ‘ 
invariably coincide with theory. Taking Ry 
for instance, we find by Rule |. Cheek 
that with I in. plate, the theoretical diameter 
the rivet should be 2 in. for iron and :2°3in | 

steel, in a single riveted lap joint, A vieu 
this diameter would be much neue 
manipulation, unless by the aid o excen 
tionally powerful machinery. In Ko. 
making shops rivets are seldom ys: 
more than Igin. or t}in. diameter. ana 
structural work there is a very obvious hie 
tion to the employment of unnecessarily Jare, 
rivets. Looking at the theoretical pitch i the 
same joint, we find by Rule III, Chapter + 
that the rivets should be spaced $3in. and 
5'36in., centre to centre, for iron’ and tex 
respectively. Neither of these Pitches would 
be inappropriate for girder work, but she. 
boiler-maker would object to them » 
strongly because of the impossibility of mai 





too large { “ 


teed 





steam-tight joints with the rivets so {ar af art 
Therefore, in using thick plates it is undesira! 
to conform with theoretical rules. So {ar 


boiler-making is concerned, the practice js 
adopt the widest pitch consistent with tigh; 
ness, to use rivets of the greatest possible 
diameter, and to proportion the strength of the 
shell plates to the weaker element of the joint 
whether it be represented by the rivet or the 
plate. Again, when single and double rivetting 
doth occur in the same boiler, one diameter is 
adopted for all the rivets, and once more 
theory is upset. 
Similarly, in joints for structural wor 
theory often takes a back place. The pit 
of the rivets may be decided with the 
especial object of avoiding undue reductior 
in the strength of the plates by nu 
transverse perforations, and reasons of a prac 
tical nature may fix fin. as the rivet diameter 
Assuming these conditions, a en 
number of rivets must be put in to withstand 
the stress coming upon the joint, and their 
arrangement will necessarily be governed by 
the available width of the plates. Several 
rows of rivets may therefore be required, and 
the number of rows() may be determined }) 
the following rule :— 

(p—adjt 

"7354 a, 
A joint of this kind may very easily con: 
a violation of theory, but it should be judge 
more by the eriterion of suitability for th 
required than by abstract principles. Speci 
requirements are evidenced, again, in con 
nexion with ship-building, and in this incust 
the practical proportions of rivetted joints 
differ from those adopted in boiler-making al 
in structural work. Hence we find that var 
standards have grown up, each ! 








Vien 


1 





being surted 
for its particular purpose, and only contorming 
to theory so far as may be convenient. 1 

following Tables give some of the propot 
for rivetted joints used by boilermakers a 
shipbuilders. ere 
Rivets used in girder work may be of te 
sizes adopted by boiler-makers, but , In 

rivets are more largely employed than a 


others. As joints in structural iron-w rk — 
not to be caulked, the distance of rivets! 
centre to centre may be from 3 to © Inc! 
it should not exceed six diameters of the TN 
or about ten times the thickness of the pis 
otherwise moisture will be apt to peu 
between the plates, causing rust, wh 
ultimately damage the joint. — i” 
Thus, the maximum spacing for rive’ 
ordinary sizes should be -—gin lia IP 
3in; gin. (dia.), (p) = 3fin.; 70 J ok, : 
4h in. ; Zin. (dia.), (p.) = 5din. 5 Tin. (aie be 
=6in. In builders’ ironwork ene agen 
are frequently exceeded, possibly with ie 
to economy, but the practice should always be 
discouraged. Very often it will pe —_ posi 
that the pitch should be very — Awe 
than the maximum spacing mentioned at i 
Single-rivetted joints are weakened Aeaynoe 
tension, which produces a loss ot aro oe 
estimated at about 20 per cent. ot diy 
section. Double-rivetted joints are T aor aul 
every way to be recommended, -agellagt Aee 
be either chain-rivetted, as fs. es She cocengt 
rivetted, as fig. 64 (Chapter 11). i” n the two 
style of rivetting the distance nenagh eters ol 
rows of rivets is generally two ene it is 
the rivet ; but if the holes are punched, 





ig 





i 1 diameters, 
safer to make the distance equa to 2} di . 
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“iow for the zones of weakness caused by 
aloe nod of perforation, Fracture in zig- 
* netted joints often takes place as shown 
ne (Chapter 11), and the stress along 
O ’g-zag line is composed of tensile and 
this 8 tress. Professor Kennedy states that 
er to ensure a straight fracture the net 
a amnel zig-zag should be from 30 to 
- yor in excess of that measured straight 
Consequently the diagonal pitch 


2s per cen 
ee ae -the straight pitct 
recomes= fp + 3 where p=the straight pitch 
3 =diameter of the rivet hole. _When 
as out a double-rivetted zig-zag joint, the 
~ course is to settle the ordinary pitch, and 
“we to determine from it the distance between 
the rows of rivets. . 5 ioe 

We have seen that the bending of a joint 
y owing to the establishment of 
‘s, and as experience shows that a 
ar result follows the bending of a single- 
syetted butt-joint with one icover-plate, an 
advantage is gained by making the cover 
somewhat thicker than the plates connected 
ereby. Professor Unwin recommends that 
“ale cover-plates should be 14 times the 
hickness of the plate, and the Board of Trade 
gles state that single butt-straps with punched 
holes must be one-eighth thicker than the 
sjates they cover. When two cover-plates are 
stted, no necessity exists for additional strength, 
ind the covers need not be more than five- 
eighths oF two-thirds the thickness of the 
slates covered. Care always has to be taken 
‘ leave a sufficient margin outside the rivets 
‘any joint, otherwise the plate might burst as 

wn in fg. 78 (Chapter 11). Ample safety 

s ensured by making the margin equal to the 
“vet diameter, except in butt-joints with double 
covers, and in joints where the plate edges are 
oughly trimmed, and the holesiare punched. In 
such cases as these the margin should be equal 
to at least 1} times the rivet diameter. The 
extent to which one plate should overlap 
another, or to which two plates should be 
covered by butt-straps, is governed partly by 
the margin necessary, partly by the number 
{ rows of rivets, and partly by the distances 
ecessary between the rows. As narrow bars 
fer less resistance to splitting action than 
plates, the lap may advantageously be increased 
10 14 diameters of the rivet. 

Finally, we have to inquire into the practical 
eticiency of rivetted joints as compared with 
the original plate. Some fifty or sixty years 
igo there was a popular superstition to the 
etect that rivetted joints were actually stronger 
than the solid plate. No person of average 
ntelligence would venture to express such an 
pinion in the present day, but very likely there 
we many Who do not fully recognise the serious 
uminution of strength which must take place 
if a plate is cut, and the two pieces are then 
ined by rivetting. The theoretical percentage 
‘strength, judged by the resistance of the net 


causes injur 
snequal stress, 





a 

















iate section cannot be more than p-d x 100. 


When determined by the shearing resistance 
7 the rivet, the theoretical percentage must 
epend upon the effective shearing area, con- 
sidered in connexion with the section of the 
nginal plate. Denoting these values as 
delore, We find that the theoretical percentage = 
S52 

sat x 100. If exact theoretical proportions 
‘taken, so that the stresses tending to tear 
‘ne plate and to shear the rivet are exactly 
vanced, the total theoretical efficiency of the 
int will be a little less than 61 per cent. But 
‘portions such as these are not always 
‘served, and the example of a steel joint 
“sen, On Pp. 297, is probably as near an 
a to theory as one is likely to meet 
ie ae y architectural practice. Calcu- 
sine the theoretical percentage by the rules 
‘en above, and taking the value of fas the 


Width of . é 

— { the plate, we get the following re- 
a K 100 = Roa 

; - — x 100 = 66°6 per cent. 
iS54d2 ‘Seq X 

—— x 100 = 254 * 100 = 52°36. 5, 


T's 
_Here the rivet is by far the weaker part of 
_ Joint, and the greater strength of the plate 
_-; hot make the joint any stronger. The 
“point is that a large deduction must be 
7 “ from theoretical efficiency to cover loss 
ine due to the various causes to which 
; ae has already deen fully directed. Turn- 
* back to Examples 1 and 2, p. 297, we find 
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the rivet strength of this joint to be 17°27 tons, 
and the plate strength 30 tons. The strength 
of the original plate per square inch is as- 
sumed to be 28 tons, 2 tons having been added 
in Table XXVII, to represent increase of 
strength due to drilling. Therefore the total 
strength of the original plate section was (3 in. 
<5 in.) x 28=42 tons, and the efficiency of 
the plate in the joint is (30+42)=71 per cent., 
which is higher than the previous result of 
66°0 per cent., because no allowance was then 
made for increase of tenacity owing to drilling. 
rhis high efficiency of the plate largely repre- 
sents waste material. To find the actual 
efficiency of the joint we must see what 
relation the rivet strength bears to the strength 
of the original plate, thus: 17°27+42=38 per 
cent. If the same kind of joint were made in 
iron, the figures would be as _ follows :— 
Strength of plate in joint=18x°5 (1+1)=18 
tons ; strength of original plate (3 in. x °5 in.) 
22 tons== 33 tons ; efficiency of plate in the joint 
=13->33=54 per cent., shearing strength of 
rivet ="7854 x 19 = 14'9 tons ; efficiency of joint 
14°9+33=45 per cent. By these figures we 
see that the iron joint would have a higher 
percentage of efficiency, though it would 
actually be weaker than, and cost quite as much 
as, a steel joint. Table XXXIX. contains the 
approximated values of iron and steel joints as 
compared with the solid plate. The figures 
are derived from the experiments which have 
been quoted and from other sources, but it 
should be remarked that in order to makea 
safe estimate of the efficiency of joints such as 
are used in structural work, fully 15 per cent. 
ought to be deducted from the percentages 
stated in the table. 
eh a pe 
OBITUARY. 

Mr. ROGERS FIELD.—This distinguished hydraulic 
and drainage engineer, who died at his residence, 
Squires Mount, Hampstead, on March 238 last, was 
born in 1831. Mr. Field was named after his 
mother’s uncle, Samuel Rogers, the poet. On his 
father’s side, Mr. Rogers Field was descended trom 
Henry Cromwell, his great grandfather, the founder 
of the old Annuity Society of London, having 
married Henry Cromwell's great granddaughter, 
Anne. His father was the well-known solicitor, Mr. 
Edwin Wilkins Field, whose statue isa prominent 
object in the hall of the Law Courts. Mr. Rogers 
Field was his eldest son, and never married, He 
was articled to Mr, Thomas Wicksteed, the eminent 
water engineer, and commenced practice some thirty 
yearsago. He was the inventor of Field’s engineer- 
ing aneroid barometer, the special feature of which 
is an adjustment for variation in temperature, 
enabling altitudes to be correctly ascertained in an 
extremely simple manner. But he devoted himself 
more especially to engineering works connected with 
sanitation, and designed and superintended the con- 
struction of the drainage and water supply arrange- 
ments of a great number of public institutions and 
private buildings in all parts of the country, 
including the drainage of Sandringham House 
and Bagshot Park. The by-laws and regulations 
he framed in 1876 for the town of Uppingham 
were substantially adopted by the Local Government 
Board in 1877 in their model by-laws as to house 
drainage. The automatic flushing tanks and siphons 
which he brought, after many laborious experi- 
ments, to a high degree of perfection, are largely 
used in drainage and sewerage works both in this 
country and in America. Mr. Field was connected 
with the Sanitary Institute from its commencement 
twenty-four years ago, and was one of the most 
active members of its council and various com- 
mittees. Moreover, he introduced thoroughly 
practical methods of judging at the exhibitions held 
at the annual congresses of the Institute, Through 
his generosity the Parkes Museum was entirely re- 
arranged and a catalogue of its contents issued. 
He was recently elected a vice-president of the 
Institute. His remains were interred at Highgate 
Cemetery on Saturday, March 31. 





—+ + 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. JOSEPH’s CHURCH, MONAGHAN.—The new 
Church of St. Joseph, Monaghan, was dedicated on 
the 18th ult. The base of the building is of lime- 
stone, and the upper portion is of stone from the 
Glebe quarries, the facings being of stone from 
Dungannon and Knockatallon. A tower is situate 
at the south of the west gable. The interior of the 
building has a floor space of 120 ft. by 35 ft., and 
the height from floor to apex of roof is 50 ft. The 
chancel is 35 ft. by 18 ft. Oin. The altars are all of 
marble, and were the work of Mr. E. Sharp, of 
Dublin. The following were some of the contrac- 
tors :—Mr. M’Adorey, Dundalk, the roofing and ceil- 
ing ; Mr. Wynne, Dundalk, the gallery, doors, &c.; 
Mr. Francis Duffy, Monaghan, the plastering, and 
Mr. Patrick Duffy, the painting. The gas-ftting 
and sanitary work were carried out by Mr. Samuel 
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Benson, of Monaghan. The plans were by the late 
Mr. Hague and the building has been erected under 
the supervision of Mr. John Doran. 

ADDITIONS TO CHURCH, TOXTETH, LIVERPOOL.— 
A new chancel, an organ chamber, and choir and 
clergy vestries have just been opened at St James's 
Church, Toxteth. The chancel is 32 ft. by 20 ft. 
The walls are lined with Ruabon bricks, and the 
ceiling is of polished pitch-pine. An oak pulpit, by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, and a lectern by Messrs. 
Norbury & Co. have been added, The architect 
was Mr. J. H. Havelock Sutton, of Liverpool, and 
the builder was Mr. Wm. Wood, of Liverpool. 

ABERDEEN BOARD SCHOOLS—FURTHER EXTEN 
SIONS.—The School Buildings Committee recom- 
mend the adoption of a plan by Mr. Ogg Allan, the 
Board's architect, for the remodelling of Woodside 
Public School, providing for its enlargement to a 
three-class school, at an estimated cost of 13,000! 
The same architect's plan for enlarging the Girls 
High School by the addition of gymnasium, 
room, cloak-rooms, &c , at a cost of 5,350/., has also 
been approved. The electric light is to be intro 
duced into Mile-end School 

NEW BATHS FOR ST. PANCK 
Meade-King opened an in 


COORKCTY 


AS.— Mr. W. O. E 
juiry at the Vestry-hall, 
Pancras-road, on the 27th ult., at the instance of the 
Local Government Board, respecting the applica 
tion of the parish of St. Pancras to borrow 70,000/, 
for the purpose of erecting public baths and wash 
houses in the Prince of Wales’s-road, Kentish Town 
rhe plans of the proposed baths, designed by M1 
Thomas W. Aldwinckle, provide for four swimminy 
baths—two for men and two for women—for fifty 
washing compartments tor clothing, & wmnd 13 
private baths. The men’s swimming baths are to 
be roo ft. by 35 ft., and one 
the winter as a public hall 
TOWN HALL, ILFORD.—The foundation stone 
of this building has just been laid by Councillor 
W. W. Gilson, J.P. At the ceremony Mr. Ben 
Woollard, the architect, in giving details of the 
building, said the buildings had been so planned 
that the Town Hall can be entirely shut otf from the 
offices if occasion should require, and two main 
entrances are provided. The Town Hall portion 
comprises a large hall 76 ft. long by 57 ft. wide, with 
a stage 33 ft. wide by 18ft. deep, with two retiring 
rooms on the same level as the stage and three large 
rooms under. On either side of the entrance 
vestibule are arranged cloak-rooms, and over these 
is a gallery 35 ft. wide by 17 ft. deep. The seating 
accommodation is estimated up t 
has been raised 5 tt. above the t 
view from all parts of the build 
theatricals. Four doors at either end and 
one in the middle (nine in all) have 
vided to the main hall, 


t them will be used in 


» 1,000. The stage 
OOF SO a8 to give a 
ing when used tor 


oeen } ro 
and two to the gallery, 
those from the gallery going directly into the 
street. In the office portion, provision is made on 
the ground tloor for the rates collector, surveyor, 
sanitary inspector, medical otticer, and foreman in 
connexion with the surveyor and inspector, and 
other rooms. Also two fire-proot strong rooms, 
one for the town archives and the other for the 
contract plans. On the upper tloor of the clerks 
offices, committee-rooms, and a Council Chamber, 
40 ft. by 30ft. and 25ft. high. There will be astair- 
case leading up to this tloor, and a second staircase 
at the rear of the Council Chamber. Rooms for the 
caretaker are provided on the floor over this,and a 
basement under a portion of the back part of the 
buildings. A lift will be arranged from the base 
ment to the top tloor communicating with each 
Hoor. The Town Hall will be lighted in the daytime 
by large skylights and ornamental lights in the 
ceiling. The ceiling will be elliptical in form, and 
at the highest point 36 ft. fromthe tloor. Provision 
will be made for both gas and electric lighting by 
night. The heating of the various rooms will be 
by open fires, but the Town Hall, staircase hall, and 
corridors will be heated by low pressure steam 
radiators. The material to be used for the facing 
of the two facades is Monk’s Park stone, and 
this will be coated with Fluate. The style is “ free 
Classic.” The cupolas at the corners and the dome 
of the central pavilion will be covered with copper 
The height of the building will be 43 tt. to the top 
of the balustrading from the pavement, and to the 
very highest point of the building will be 86 ft 
from the pavement. The frontage to the High-road 
will be 115 ft.,and to Oaktield-road 102 ft. The 
contract price is 24,900/., and the work is being 
carried out by Mr. George Sharpe 

HOSPITAL, NORTH BERWICK.—A new hospital 
for infectious diseases, North Berwick, was opened 
on the 29th ult. The building has been erected 
at a cost of 2,563/. It is situated in the New- 
house-road, and is designed for sixteen beds in 
two-ward blocks. Meantime, however, only one 
ward block, having two wards with four beds in 
each, with the administrative block and ward ottices, 
have been erected. The principal building is the 
ward block, which also contains the nurse's duty- 
room, proper provisions for bathing, two sanitary 
towers, cut-off passages, and fittings. In the centre 
of the block there are two convalescent rooms. The 
architect of the new building is Mr. G. Morham, 
Edinburgh. ; 

GASWORKS, CROMER. — New gasworks for the 
Cromer Gas Company were opened on the 2gth ult. 
The new works are situated near the Midland and 
Great Northern Joint Railway, about half a mile 
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west of Cromer Beach station. The retort house 
contains four arches of Chester’s patent regenera- 
tive settings, with six retorts in each. The gas- 
holder, 60 ft. in diameter and 4o ft. deep, was con- 
structed by Messrs. S. Cutler & Sons. The engineer 
was Mr. Percy Griffith; and the contractors were 
Messrs. E. Dempster & Sons, Limited, of Elland. 

MISSION HALL, PAISLEY, N.B.—The memorial 
stone of a mission hall in Canal-street, Paisley, was 
laid on the 31st ult. The hall will accommodate 
300 persons. The architect is Mr. John Robb, of 
Glasgow. 

PAROCHIAL HALL, ST. JUDE’S, DUBLIN.—The new 
Parochial Hall in connexion with St. Jude’s Parish, 
Dublin, was opened on the 24th ult. The architect 
of the building was Mr. Hampden Shaw, of Dublin, 
and Messrs. Kennan & Sons were the contractors. 

GOLF CLUB-HoUsE, LEVEN, FIFE.—A new club- 
house for the Leven Thistle Golf Club was opened 
on the 30th ult. The architects were Messsr. A. & 
A. C. Dewar, of Leven. The building has cost 
1,700l. Pi 

ABBEY CHURCH, LOUGHREA, IRELAND.—The 
Abbey Church at Lougurea has just been reopened 
after enlargements. The additions to the church, 
which make it practically a new structure, consist of 
new sanctuary, side chapels, transepts, and porch. 
The transepts are divided from the nave by moulded 
arches resting on carved floriated caps with polished 
granite columns and moulded bases. The chapels 
are also divided from sanctuary and transepts by 
similar arches, columns, &c. The sanctuary, which 
terminates in a semi-circular apse, is 29 ft. in length 
by 23 ft.6 in. in width, and is lighted by five lancet 
windows. The sanctuary arch, which is deeply 
moulded, is supported on polished marble shafts 
with carved and moulded caps and bases. The 
transepts are each 25 ft. by 18 ft, and lighted by 
large sexafoil windows. A tower, 19 ft. square, is 
erected on the north side of sanctuary. It rises 
to a height of 73 ft, and is surmounted by an 
embattled parapet and arcaded cornice. The 
tower is four stages in height, the lowest form- 
ing a porch and lighted by quatrefoil windows. 
The lantern or bell stage is lighted on each side 
by double-light windows having jamb-shafts, and 
moulded and carved caps and bases, and deeply- 
moulded arches and labels over. The side 
chapels, which are each 15 ft. by 12 ft. in, are 
lighted by circular sexafoil foliated windows. The 
height from sanctuary floor to ceiling is 31 ft., from 
nave floor to ceiling 24 ft., and from transept floor 
to ceiling 32 ft. The dressings of doors, windows, 
&c., throughout are of limestone ; the timber work 
of ceilings, &c., of pitch pine. The church is 
Romanesque in style, and the work has been carried 
out by Mr. Thomas Sweeny, builder, of Loughrea, 
from the plans and specification and under the 
superintendence of Mr. William H. Byrne, architect, 
of Dublin. 

POLICE BUILDINGS, NEWTON-LE - WILLOWS, 
LANCASHIRE.—The new police-court buildings for 
Newton-le-Willows, which have been in course of 
erection since August, 1898, are approaching com- 
pletion. The buildings are to cover 1,275 yards, 
about two-thirds of which represent the area 
allotted for main buildings, and the remainder for a 
yard and an outbuilding, which will be used asa 
weights and measures office for the township of 

Newton-le-Willows. The windows of the court- 
room are of stained glass, and in the centre of each 
is the county coat-of-arms, The wood used 
throughout is satin walnut. Hot-water coils and 
pipes heat the room, as also all the other large 
rooms. The magistrates’ consulting-room, which 
will also be used as an extra court-room when 
necessary, is in the rear of the magistrates’ bench. 
The public entrance to the court is on the north of 
the building, and adjoining this is a staircase leading 
to three double cells, the dimensions of which are 
14 ft. by 7 ft. Residences are provided for the 
sergeant and a constable on the north and south of 
the buildings, and the charge office lies between 
these houses. The bricks used in the building are of 
Accrington make, and the stone facings are from 
Collingworth, Yorkshire. The contractor is Mr. 
John Dickinson, of Westhoughton, Bolton ; and the 
architect Mr. Henry Littler, Preston. The cost of 
the buildings will be between 5,000/. and 6,000/. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, CONSETT, DURHAM.— 
On the roth ult. a block of buildings erected as 
business premises by the Consett Provident and 
Industrial Society, Limited, were opened. The new 
premises have been erected on the site of the old 
buildings destroyed by fire. The total cost is about 
10,000/. The building is three stories high, with 
extensive cellarage, in which are placed a strong- 
room and meter-room, the various floors being con- 
nected by a hydraulic lift. The ground floor 
contains two shops, with separate entrances from 
Newmarket-street. Running at right angles from 
these departments is a cartway entrance, and on 
the opposite side are packing warehouses. The 
entrance to the second floor is by Gibson-street. 
The second floor is utilised as a grocery and flour 
warehouse, and furniture store and show-rooms. 
On the third floor are the secretary's offices and 
reiding and recreation rooms, a dining-room for the 
employés of the stores, general and male clerks’ 
offices, a waiting-room for the public, and female 
clerks’ offices, There are also club rooms, library, 
reading-room, and committee-rooms. The designs 
were prepared by Messrs. Liddle & Browne, archi- 





tects, Newcastle ; and the whole details of the work 
have been carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
3. R. T. Broadway, of Alnwick. The contractor is 
Mr. J. G. Bradley, of Durham and Consett. 
THEATRE, STOKE, STAFFORDSHIRE. —A new 
theatre has been erected at Stoke. The Gordon 
Theatre—such is the name bestowed on the new 
building—has a facade of 160 ft. to Wolfe-street, 
constructed of red Accrington bricks, with terra- 
cotta facings. The principal block is surmounted 
by two terra-cotta cupolas, the central feature being 
a gilded allegorical figure representing Liberty. There 
is also a bust of General Gordon fixed in panels over 
the central entrance. An iron and glass shelter 
runs along the whole length of the building. The 
architect is Mr. G, F. Ward, of Birmingham. 
The building is fireproof in construction, and a fire- 
proof curtain has been supplied to the proscenium 
opening. The stage is 60 ft. by 4o ft. The electric 
light installation is by Messrs. Ludlow & Knight, of 
Birmingham ; the heating is by Mr. Peake, of 
Fenton ; the contractor for the whole work being 
Mr. T. Godwin, of Hanley. The seating accommo- 
dation is for about 2,000, and there is additional 
room in the promenade for 300 or 400 people. The 
auditorium comprises stalls, pit stalls, pit, dress circle 
with family circle or balcony at the back, and 
amphitheatre with gallery at the rear, there being 
two large tiers. A feature will be the addition of a 
winter garden, approached from the dress circle. 
ABATTOIR AND MARKET SCHEME, LINCOLN.—A 
Local Government Board inquiry was held at the 
Guildhall, Lincoln, recently, by Colonel A. C. 
Smith, R.E., into an application by the Corporation 
for sanction to the following loans :—5,5o0ol/. for the 
purchase of land in Butchery-street, as a site fora 
covered market ; 2,497/. for additions to the Cattle 
Market; and 6,400/. for the erection of public 
abattoirs on land adjoining the Cattle Market. Mr. 
R. A. MacBriar, the City Surveyor, submitted plans 
of the abattoirs. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATERWORKS, ARBROATH, FORFAR.—The new 
waterworks at Nolt Loan, in connexion with the 
augmentation of the water supply of Arbroath, are 
now practically completed. The engineer is Mr. 
M‘Culloch, of Edinburgh. The works have cost 
about 8,000/. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, LEEDS.— The Sewerage 
Committee of the Leeds Corporation have 
provisionally approved of a scheme for the 
acquisition of a new site for the treatment of Leeds 
sewage. It is proposed to purchase the Gateforth 
Hall Estate of 1,882 acres for 85,o00/. The estate 
is situated in the lower valley of the Aire, about 
five miles east of Selby, and 14 miles from the 
present works at Knostrop. Five years ago the 
City Engineer, Mr, T. Hewson, prepared plans and 
made surveys for conveying the sewage of Leeds 
to this site, and for over two years, it is stated, 
experiments in the biological treatment of sewage 
have been carried on at Knostrop. 

THE BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE.— 
Alderman Sir Bosdin T. Leech, Chairman of the 
Rivers Committee of the Manchester Corporation, 
has issued copies of correspondence which has taken 
place between various writers in Manchester and 
officials in America as to the alleged trial and failure 
of the bacterial treatment of sewage in the State of 
Massachusetts. Sir Bosdin leaves the correspon- 
dence to speak for itself, but in an introductory 
note he says: “ Manchester sewage will, in the end, 
however, have to be treated on its merits, and 
experience elsewliere may be useful, but cannot 
determine the exact method of treatment to be 
adopted in Manchester.” 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, YEOVIL. — Mr. F. H. 
Tulloch, M.Inst.C.E., held an inquiry at the Town- 
hall, Yeovil, on the 30th ult., on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, into the application of the 
Yeovil Town Council to borrow 24,000l. for pur- 
poses of sewerage and sewage disposal, including 
the construction of the works in Yeovil Without. 
Mr. Armytage, the Borough Surveyor, described the 
plans he had prepared. The new works will include 
the erection of an intercepting chamber and a 
pumping station, and there will be five tanks and 
10,070 square yards of filters in two beds of twelve 
filters each. 
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INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—At an ex- 
amination in Practical Sanitary Science, held on 
March 23 and 24, the following passed, qualifying 
loc “membership,” viz., C. B, Burnett, Camberley, 
Surrey ; J. Haworth, Ramsbottom ; and the following 
qualifying for “associateship,” viz., E. Lumley, 
London. 

TH SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination in 
Practical Sanitary Science, held in Birmingham on 
March 23 and 24, three candidates presented them- 
selves. One of these, Mr. Edward Camm, was 
granted a certificate in Practical Sanitary Science. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION.—We are asked to men- 
tion that from this date all communications relating 
to elementary education should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 
S.W. Letters concerning science, art, and technical 
education should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Board of Education, South Kensington, London, 
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STAINED GLASS AND DE\ OR4] 
WinpDows, AYLMERTON CH! RCH Ce 

stained-glass window has just been er a 

church in memory of the late Miss ML a yh 

of Felbrigge. The window consists 
and tracery, and contains sub ect 

Maries at the Tomb, Our Lord apy 

in the Garden, and the Ascensi 0 The 

been executed by Messrs. Powell Bros, of | 
MEMORIAL WINDOW, KINGsI EY CHt 

FORDSHIRE.—A stained glass memor il a 

just been erected in the parish ch - h 

burgh’s, Kingsley, by Messrs. Ward 4 S 

Uttoxeter. The window was made i 

Morris & Son, of London. ee 
MEMORIAL WINDOW, PARISH CHURCH, A 

BOROUGH, NORFOLK.—A stained-glass wing. 

memory of the late rector, has been placed in 

south aisle of Attleborough parish church 

window is of three lights, and was made } “s 

King & Co., of Norwich. 
Winpows, PARISH CHURCH, Maynoy 

SHIRE.—Four stained-glass windows, the Wor 

Messrs. Stephen Adam & Son, of Glasgoy 

been placed in the front gable of this church 
WINDOW, ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL. —1 ew 

in the north-end transept of St. Paul's Cat edr 
presented by the late Duke of Westmi 

just been unveiled. It is a companion w 

that in the south-end transept previously 

the Duke. Like that window, it is the w | 

W. B. Richmond, R.A. In the older window 4 

representations of the kings of the Saxon Hentar: 

whilst the new one gives the archbishops 4 

bishops, including Theodore, Arch p of Cante 

bury. The new window cost 3,000!, A wind: 
given by Lady, Carnarvon was also unveiled. [: 
situated in the east end of the north-choir ais’. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The Council-General of the Seine 
opened a competition among painters for the ¢ 
ration of the new Mairie at Asnicres. The designs 
are not to be sent in till December, when they; 
be exhibited at the! Hotel de Ville of Paris,—\\\J 
Bourdelle and Desbois, sculptors, have started 4 
atelier at Montparnasse, which is to be unde 
direction of M. Rodin, and to be called the « Ate 
Rodin.”——— The official architect of the Department 
of the Rhone has prepared the plans for a grea 
custom-house depot to be built at Marseilles, at 
an estimated cost of near four million francs — 
The Government propose to construct a new quay 
the left bank of the Loire, at Nantes, at an est 

cost of about 1,600,000 francs. he jury 
competition for a savings bank to be built at Har 
sur-Seine have awarded the first premium t 
Royer, architect, of Bar-sur-Seine ; and the sec 

to M. Belloy, of Troyes. The French G 
ment is proposing to spend a million francs 
improvement on the port of  Pailippeville, 
Algeria. 

ITALY.—It is stated that the project of a new 
facade to Milan Cathedral is likely to fall t 
ground, in spite of its having been the subject of a 
great competition. The chapter of the cathedra 
now feels itself ready to carry out the work, and 
they have announced their intention to begin the 
execution of Brentano's design. They had 
reckoned with the citizens of Milan, however, to! 
now that these latter see an immediate prospect 
the facade being erected, the project is meetin 
very strong opposition from them, wl 
feared, may have the effect of causing it 
abandoned. The cathedral authorities must 
mediately move in the matter, or lose the be 
under which they would be able to carr) 
greater part of the work. 
EGyPT.—It is believed that before the end of te 
present season two-thirds of the main wall ot the 
Nile dams at Assouan will be completed The 
masonry of the navigation canal has already deca 
commenced, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Goop FRIDAY WEEK.—In consequence of the 
Easter Holidays, next week we go to press 4 Ga 
earlier than usual. All communications” 
Editor must ireach him by first post on Wadtve 
morning, except lists of tenders, which will 
received up to ro a.m. of the same day 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS — 
The adjourned general meeting for the discussion © 
the subject of ancient lights will be held on M. yada 
next. Notice has been given by Mr. C. H. br ate, 
one of the hon. secretaries of the Practice Stancins 
Committee, that he will move the following reso. 
tion on behalf of the Committee : “ That this meet: 
ing considers an alteration in the law of a — 
lights to be urgently needed, and ape ° 
Council to put itself into communication with the 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution without vel 
with a view to the co-operation of that bocy ! 
taking such steps as may be necessary to secure 4" 
amendment.” 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, — The count 
meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution this year will be 
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‘eds, in the Council Chamber of the Town 

t —_, Wednesday, April 25, at 11 am., 
gil, Leeds, ; ying papers will be read and dis- 
- <j’ its Past and Present,” by Mr 
\ « Nuisances and Noxious Trades,” 
“Statham ; (3) ‘* Covered Sheds for 
= vard Purposes, by Mr. A. T. Walmisley ; (4) 
Farm-¥o | discussion on the paper read by Mr. J. H. 
\djourned © -ional Associate), at the last ordinary 
jn (Proressi «The Incidence of Imperial and 


en 
ssedv:—{1) 
hn Hepper : 


fr. Arnold St 





- r itled Pm " 
& Oi in on Rateable Property.” The mem- 
ty ‘dine together at the Hotel Metropole, 
3; Wi u 


street, Leeds, on the evening of April 25, at 
oe eam. The following day will be devoted 
oe irsions to (1) places of interest in Leeds and 
Oe city (2) Bramham Park and Temple Newsam 
YG 

York (4) gran a scheme for building 
jebienertoed “s the ground between Francis-street 
new ange a as many as 350 persons will be 
a project, which has been formally 
— by the Lambeth Vestry, provides for the 
in of Shops, a hotel, and sets of residential 
ers, and involves the stopping up of Anne- 
ind Agnes-street. oe Ses 
ey ARCHITECTS AND THE QUESTION 01 
oy rey.—A meeting of the Hull Corporation Water- 
“sand Gas Committee was held at the Town 
Hall a the 20th ult., Alderman Massey, presiding. 
‘. consisting of Mr. F. S. Brodrick, Mr. 
s Jacobs, and Mr. J. Bilson, waited upon the 
-ommittee to lay before them the objections of the 
* hitects of the city to two of the proposed new 
% ws for preventing waste, misuse, and undue 
-<ymption or contamination of water. The first 
sal A taken was to By-law 3,and the deputation 
mitted that the weights of hot-water circulating 
; : required were excessive. The Chairman said 
the by-laws, as originally drafted, contained 
weights in agreement with those suggested by the 
% at ition, but the Local Government Board altered 
+o make them comply with their model by-laws. 
course, the committee had a certain licence given 
them, and they would not do anything to harass 
The Mayor remarked that it did seem an 
i thing to have pipes iwhere there was 
ssure of the same strength as those which 
withstand the waterworks pressure. The 
tion's next objection was to By-law 21, 
ection a of which limits the capacity of 
ag cisterns to water-closets to a minimum of 
qiions and a maximum of two and a-half 
ns. They considered that that regulation was 
en to the strongest objection on sanitary grounds, 
ad that its adoption would be a retr« »grade step in 
natter closely affecting the health of the com- 
They urged in the strongest possible 
snner that, at the least, the maximum flush should 
2 increased to three gailons. They pointed out 
that a two-gallon flush would probably never have 
een legalised by an Act of Parliament for London 
Metropolis Water Act of 1871), if it had not been 
forthe monopoly exercised by the London Water 
Companies, which are commercial undertakings 
with no concern for the sanitary aspects of the 
estion, and every concern for paying large divi- 
to their shareholders, The Corporation 

ill was in a different position. It was the 
anitary authority of the city, as well as the 
waterworks authority, and they submitted that 
ight not to take a step which was almost 
imanimously condemned by experts on sanitary 
estions. The Chairman said that flush cisterns 
{ the size proposed had been adopted in Shefheld, 
Birmingham, Birkenhead, Leeds, and other large 
t The Local Government Board had held an 
iry into the matter, and after hearing forty-two 
tnesses trom various parts of the country the 
Inspector said that he failed to see the inefficiency 
tthe two-gallon flush. The Mayor favoured the 
gallon tlush. It was not in their own interests 
at the architects were dealing with the matter ; 
were simply experts giving the strong advice 
tt The deputa- 
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ttwo gallons were not sufficient. 
having thanked the committee and retired, it 
astesolved to request the Engineer to submit a 
teporton the matter. The Engineer remarked that 
glad the architects and plumbers were look- 
the last-named matter. They had had an 
ted sway in Hull for twenty years, with the 
result that the consumption of water was one of the 
stin the country. 

VARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL, BRADFORD.—On 
“e 26th ult, Lord Masham paid a further visit to 
aradt rd for the purpose of conferring with the 
\atwright Memorial Hall Committee upon the 
“signs for the building which is to be erected 
® ister Park asa memorial to Dr. Cartwright, 
“e inventor of the power loom. The result of 
~* interview which the City Surveyor (Mr. Cox) 
“ tad with the architects of the accepted designs 
-~g Simpson & Allen, of London) was re- 
Pirted, and it was explained to his lordship 
“at the architects stated that it would be pos- 
“* to “tone down” the building and thus 
“‘teconomy in that way, but they did not at 
» ‘commend such a course. A perspective draw- 
ie the new hall, which has been prepared, was 
.. ‘aspected, and ultimately Lord Masham ex- 
~¢ his approval of the committee’s proceeding 
“the erection of the hall according to the 
Pa | designs, which it is estimated will cost 
“53,0001, Lord Masham intimated that he 
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would carry out his recent promise, and contribute 
a bal ot the sum of 15,0002. which would be neces 
sary beyond his previous gift of 40,000l., the other 
halt to be provided by the Corporation. Previous 
to the visit of Lord Masham a meeting of the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee, of 
which every member of the Council is a member, 
was held, at which it was resolved that the City 
C yuncil should be recommended to bear the re- 
maining balance of the expense of the carrying-out 
of the designs. git 

LONDON GEOLOGICAL FIELD CLASS.—The Satur- 
day afternoon excursions of the London Geological 
Field Class, under the direction of Professor H. G. 
Seeley, F.R.S., will commence on April 28. he 
excursions this year illustrate the geological struc- 
ture of the London basin by devoting a day to 
examination of each of the cretaceous groups of 
rock, which share in the great trough shaped fold 
which depresses the overlying tertiary strata. The 
Stratification will be seen at Godalming, Otford, 
Gomshall, Oxted, and Upnor. One excursion to 
3edford will be made in illustration of the oolitic 
rock, which has been found beneath London in 
some deep borings. The surface aspect of the 
difterent rocks, as influencing the geogr iphical con 
dition of the country, will be examined in the 
plateau and valley scenery between Richmond and 
Wimbledon, Wevbridge and St. George’s Hill, and 
between Ranmore Common and Leatherhead. A 
visit will be made also to the escarpment of the 
Addington Hills. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from the hon. general secretary, Mr. R 
Herbert Bentley, 43, Gloucester-road, Brownswood 
Park, South Hornsey, N. 

NORWICH MASTER BUILDERS’ ANNUAL DINNER. 
—The annual dinner of the Norwich and District 
Master Builders’ Association was held on the 28th 
ult. at the Royal Hotel, when about seventy mem 
bers and friends were present. The President, Mr 
G. E. Hawes, occupied the chair, and am yng those 
present were the Mayor (Mr. J. Clabburn), the 
Sherritt (Mr. S. Wainwright), Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 
Alderman Cunnell, Alderman King, Councillor W. 
T. Scarles, Mr. A. E. Collins (City Engineer), Messrs 
]. B. Pearce, E. T. Boardman, FE 
J. H. Hatch (secretary). The Chairman gave the 
toast of “ The Queen,” and Mr. W. T. Scarles pre- 
posed thetoast of “ The Army, Navy, and Auxiliary 
Forces,” and Lieut.-Colonel Hill responded. The 
President then yvave the _ toast, Prosperity 
to the City of Norwich,” the Mayor responding 
Mr. J. S. Smith gave “ The Health of the Architects 
of Norwich and of the City Engineer,” and spoke of 
the good feeling that existed between architects and 
builders in the city. Norwich had been very much 
improved in recent years by the Norwich architects 
and builders, and he hoped before long it would be 
still further improved by the erection of a suitable 
Town Hall near to the Guildhall. Mr. E. T. Board 
man, in responding, said he thought Norwich was 
to be very much congratulated upon its builders 
He knew of no other city in which there were so 
many really good men as builders. Unfortunatele 
their clients were not so generous as they might by 
Incidentally he mentioned that he thought it was 
most important that a Town Hall should be built. 
Mr. J. B, Pearce also responded, and spoke highly 
ot the Norwich and Norfolk builders. Mr. A. E. 
Collins further responded, and said the work of the 
Norwich builders as a rule would bear favourable 
comparison with that of builders in other towns. 
The Mayor proposed “Success to the Norwich 
and District Master Builders’ Association.” He 
said no trade could prosper without a certain 
amount of trades - unionism. Trades - unionism 
began with the bar; it went to the legal 
profession, and it was predominant in every 
trade throughout the United Kingdom. The Presi- 
dent, in responding, said the Association had been 
established for three years. He thought that it was 
only right that the master builders should unite to- 
gether, tor they had many grievances—grievances 
against the architects, grievances against the men. 
He would like to see a good arbitration clause in all 
contracts, for he did not think one man should have 
full control of a job. The builders felt that they 
should be united, not for aggression or for the op- 
pression of the men, but tor defence only. More- 
over, by means of the Association, petty jealousies 
were removed, for they met and consulted together 
as friends. During the last year the Association had 
been allowed to formulate a book of day work 
prices, which would establish a uniform rate for the 
whole city. The builders of Norwich, through their 
Association, were now united with all the great 
centres of industry throughout the country. “ The 
Health of the Merchants of Norwich ” was proposed 
by Mr. W. S. Daws and responded to by Mr. C. 
Cunnell and Mr. R. Jewson. Mr. J. Youngs pro- 
posed “ The Health ot the Visitors,” and Mr. S. Smith 
(Stattordshire) responded. . 

LABOUR MARKET IN THE COLONIES.—The April 
circular of the Emigrants’ Information Ottice (31, 
Broadway, Westminster) states that in New South 
Wales the severe drought of last year badly affected 
the labour market. The large expenditure, how- 
ever, on public works during the year considerably 
diminished the distress, and latterly prospects have 
improved, and the renewed activity in the building 
trade has benefited other industries also. : But 
reports from various towns state there is still no 
demand for more emigrants, except occasionally for 


Buckingham, and 








a tew blacksmiths and carpenters, and at Broken 
Hill tor skilled miners. In Victoria the increase in 
the values of exports and imports in 1899 shows the 
increasing prosperity of the colony 


Melbourne states that mechanics ire now fully 
employed in all trade 


Aare especially the iron trade, at 
wages slightly higher than formerly 
. oc hyper which is likely to continue, for a 
amnitex number ot thoroughly skilled plumbers 
m the Melbourne drainage works; otherwise 
there is n rt much improvement throughout the 
colony in the general demand for labour. With 
regard to South Australia the labour market 
: } ‘ ar lle +! , 

has been generally dull during the past year, and 
there is still practically no demand for more men 
At Po irie, in the north 

olde Fae wt the north, there is a limited 
“a raat wong at 108. per day of eight hours. 
p x ueensiand there is an increasing demand for 
mechanics, but not at Mackay or Charters Towers 

r: 1 ’ A 

W ith regard t »W estern Australia, it is stated in the 
annual report of the Government Labour Bureau 
for 1899 that, as far as the Bureau was concerned, 
no really able bodied man, honestly desirous of find 
ing employment, remained idle for a very lengthened 
period. There was a considerable demand t ww fart 

labourers throughout a portion 


us 


A report from 


There is a 


{the year. It wa 
difficult to find employment for clerks, account ints 
book-keepers, and that class of labour. At the end 
of the year stone-masons, ¢ arpenters, engine-drivers 
demand at East 


1 


and general labourers were in 
Coolgardie ; really good men could get work at 
Perth ; and there was some demand for miners and 
general labourers in the Yalgoo district. In other 
places the supply of labour was sutticient In 
Fasmania the best opening is for skilled miners and 
mechanics on the west coast. The last reports from 
New Zealand show that there was plenty of work 
there. The places in which mechanics in the build- 
ing and engineering trades seem to have been 
specially busy were Auckland, Napier, Greymouth, 
Christchurch, Dunedin, and Inverc argill. Persons 
Ore warned against going to South Africa in search 
of WOrk, as long as the war las 

ST. JAMEs’s HALL, | \I : 
that at a recent meeting of the shareholders ot the 
St. James’s Kestaurant the chairman said that th 
block ot buildings between St. James's Hall and Air 
street, Piccadilly, will be pulled down shortly, and it 
is rumoured that St. James’s Hall site will also be 
included within the scheme f rebuilding St 
James's Hall, comprising the large concert-room, 
140ft, by 6oft. and 60 tt. high, and two smaller ro 
was built and decorated after the designs of Owen 
Jones in 1857, and has been used during many years 
for the concerts given by the New Philharmoni 
Society, and for the Saturday and Monday | ypular 
Concerts Ihe restaurant buildings were added 
twenty-five years ago 

GUILDHALL, LONDON.—The porch, built in the 
former halt of the fifteenth century, has recently 
been repaired and renovated in pursuance of a vote 
of the Common Council, some decayed stone having 
been exposed by the removal last year of the 
cement and plaster with which the porch had been 
covered. The porch, which escaped from material 
injury by the Great Fire, was left by Dance the 
younger when he, in 1789, took down the old and 
highly enriched south front, substituting the present 
fagade. The statues, formerly in the porch, are 
iHustrated in Carter’s “ Ancient Sculpture and 
Painting "—they represented Our Saviour, Religion 
Law and Learning, and the Virtues. They were 
given to Thomas Banks, R.A., and after his death 
were bought for 1oo/. by Mr. Banks, M.P. 

IMPROVEMENTS AND WORKS IN THE CiTy,—Mr 
D. J. Ross, the City Engineer, reporting to the Cor- 
poration on the works executed in his department 
last year, states that three ventilating shafts have 
been erected, making 314 in all in the City. The 
number of premises drained is 150, and of dangerous 
structures reported on ninety-tive. The new street 
from Fenchurch-street to Crutched Friars, called 
“ Lloyd’s-avenue,” was opened in November. Nego 
tiations have been continued for the acquisition of 
the properties required to complete the widening of 
Fenchurch-street between Cullum-street and Iron- 
mongers’ Hall. There now only remains the frontage 
of a single house to be set back in order to 
complete the improvement. The widening of Fleet- 
street between Ludgate-circus and Salisbury-court 
will shortly be completed. Considerable progress 
has also been made with the widening of Fleet- 
street at its western end. The widening of Cheap- 
side has been completed between Paternoster-row 
and St. Paul’s-churchyard, and progress has been 
made in the widening of Lower Thames-street 
between Fish-street-hill and Botolph-lane, where the 
new thoroughfare will be 60 ft. wide. The number 
of defective public gas lights during the year was 
192. The gas lamps now in use number 1,906, and 
the electric lights 507. The question of lighting the 
side streets by electricity is still under considera- 
tion. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ROTHERHAM. — On the 
28th ult. Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett, an inspector 
to the Local Government Board, held an inquiry in 
the Rotherham Council Hall relative to an applica- 
tion by the Corporation to borrow a sum of 27,969/, 
for electric lighting purposes. Mr. B. Jenkin, 
partner with Professor Kennedy, explained the 
works ; and Mr. J. Platts, architect, of Rotherham, 
gave details of the proposed building. 
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—Plan at I. (see section). 
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Heinrichs’s Patent Brick Kiln. Plans. 


Fig. 2.—Plan at 
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Heinrichs’s Patent Brick Kiln. 


Fig. 3.—Cross section to larger scale. 
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HEINRICHS'S PATENT BRICK KILN.—This is a 
form of kiln, shown in the accompanying plans 
and enlarged section, patented by Mr. Wilhelm | 
Heinrichs, of Barmen (Rhenish Prussia), by which | 
the heating gases are utilised for warming and 
drying the new bricks before they are placed in the 
kiln. The general plan of the kiln may be of any 
form (circular, oval, or any other shape) so long as 
it retains the character of a closed ring. By means | 
of partitions the inner space is divided into chambers, 
A; these chambers are accessible by doors L from 
the outside, and by means of bell-damper doors C 
(see section) they communicate with the smoke 
collector channel by a channel B. This smoke | 
collector is divided by a partition wall, so as to! 
form two channels D and D* communicating with | 
each other at the end furthest away from | 
the chimney. The outlet channels B of all the | 
furnace chambers lead into the channel D,/} 
so that all the heating gasses will be compelled to | 
pass always at least a certain part of the channel 
D, and then the whole length of channel D1, that is | 
at least once along the whole length of the furnace. | 
In the upper part of the channels D and D! are | 


blowing machine F, blowing air into them, and 
their outlet ends lead into the channel G, which 
goes round the whole furnace, at the side of the 
channel D ; the tubes E, E}, and E? end at different 
parts of the channel D, so asto divide the air blown 
in by them evenly through the whole channel, as best 
seen in fig. 2. This channel G is connected to each 
chamber by a passage H, which can be shut off by 
a sliding door, and it also communicates by means 
of openings I with the drying-room K going 
all round the furnace above the filling vaults 
of the chambers. The openings I can also be closed 
by suitable doors or lids (not shown on the draw- 
ing). This has for its object to exhaust the heat 
from the chambers when the bricks therein are 
completely burnt, so that they may be cooled 
quicker, and also for the sake of utilising this heat. 
The drying-room K has its beginning or entrance 


order to draw off the saturated air from the drying 


| room, one or more fans N are arranged at the sive 
| opposite to that of the inlet openings of the pipes 
E. An inclined plane O (fig. 3) is arrangea © 
‘raising the wagons with fresh bricks up to we 
‘entrance of the drying-room, and a similar inciint 
P serves to carry them further when they come ov 
‘of the drying-room at the other side. Pipes  '* 
leading exhaust steam through the chamber K may 
be placed on the floor of the drying-room, 33 
indicated in figs. 2 and 3. 
| NEW CLOCK, SHANKLIN.—A large striking Ci 
| with four dials is to be placed in the tower on tie 
| parade at Shanklin, Isle of Wight. _ It will have» 
the latest improvements, and is being erected § 
| Messrs. John Smith & Sons, of Derby. 
| APPOINTMENT.—Mr. A. Paul MacAlister (Mest 
| MacAlister & Tench, architects, of Norwich, C19 


{Messrs 


end at this side of the channel D? ; it goes all along | bridge, and London) has been elected permanent 


the furnace, turning at the end opposite the chimney 
and leading then back towards the entrance side ; it 
it is closed by brickwork, and has sliding doors at 
the entrance and exit ends. From the entrance to 
the outlet its sole or base is slightly inclined. 


larchitect to the Cambridge Count) and Tows- 


| Asylum at Fulborne, Cambs. es 
| HIGHGATE ARCHWAY.—The last piece of SO 
| structional steel-work of the new Highgate Arc e ay 
was put in place on the 3oth ult. As it was Des 


placed a system of heating-tubes ; in the example | Rails L? are laid on the floor of the drying-room, on | lowered into position the workmen below demo- 
shown three are used—E, E1, E2—beginning at the | which the wagons M, containing the bricks to be 
side near the chimney and going then along through | dried, are carried slowly through it, moving for- 
the channels D and D'. The beginning ends of these | wards by their own weight on the inclined plane, or, 


lished the last piece of the “roof” of the old rH 
| and stone arch. Much work remains to be oe 
| before traffic can be resumed in the ordinary“ 


tubes are connected to a fan or other suitable! if necessary, being pushed by mechanical power. In | such as the demolition of the retaining walls of the 
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ornamental and painting work on 

he making of the overhead roadway 

~ ogy arch is dated 1897, and on the London 

: ot |-work has been picked out in various 
oer van auth \rities to choose from. 


4 fabric, 
» new, and t 


-¢ oF TIMBER —At the King’s Arms Hotel, 
Cire IMI . -s “Peggy Rie ae 
timing, Messfs. Collier, Son, & Sparkes, 
umiN' _pmitted for sale some 1,700 oak and 


< yea earn on the Woolmer Lodge estate, 
ck the Sachel Court estate, Alfold, and the 
ee 1! Estate, Billingshurst. The compe- 
ire was keen and spirited throughout, and the 

neers had no difficulty in_ disposing of the 

i lots at what were considered satisfactory 
The principal purchasers were Mr. Johr 
4. Leatherhead ; Mr Longley, Cheesw: rth, 
-<ham * Mr. M. W. Marshall, Godalming ; Messrs 
tee i 00. ?msworth; and Mr. W Wiltshire, 

The total sum realised by the auction was 


Ww 





wards of 3,000/. 

EpISWAN REVOLVING SHADE LAMP.—This 
rable electric lamp called the “ Comet”’ shade 
-» consists of an enamelled or plated cylinder 
| revolves in a wire cradle, enabling the light 
be thrown in any direction. The eye-shade, 

serves asa reflector as well, may be moved 
4 touch to any desired angle, so that a desk, 
\r other desired object alone may be illumi- 
ted, and all sharp shadows prevented The 
jards are adjustable, and are made in polished 
sk and also in metal. It is manufactured by the 
Edison & Swan United Electric Light Company, 
ROVEMENTS AT THE MANSION HOUSE, DI 
_An extensive renovation scheme has just 
ed out at the Mansion House, Dublin 
exterior and interior have been repainted, and 
ew panelled ceilings have been placed in the 
entrance-hall and over the principal staircase. The 
irawing-room has been redecorated, and a new 
used plaster ceiling has been added. In the 
Round Room the City Arms have been painted over 
« entrance, and the casts of some of Foley’s works 
een cleaned and rewhitened. The work has 
een carried out under the supervision of Mr. C. J 
\Carthy, the City Architect, by Messrs. Sibthorpe 
¢ Co., of Dublin. A new stained glass window, 
has been placed over the principal staircase 
was the work of Mr. Clark. The new electroliers 
» supplied by Messrs. Edmundson & Co. and 


rs. Edison & Swan. The total cost was about 
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MAUDSLAY, SONS, & FIELD’S WORKS, LAMBETH 
—The London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany have recently acquired the site of Maudslay 

and Field’s marine-engine works and 
indries in Westminster Bridge-road, Lambeth 
nenlargement of their line. The engineering 
pany will carry on their works at East Green- 

vich as heretofore, but in the course of next April 
will sell by auction, on the premises at Lambeth, a 
collection of engineers’ tools, plant, and 
nery by Whitworth, Naysmith, Muir, Buck & 
ckman, Shepherd Hill & Co., Allcard & Slack, 
gve, and other well known machine - tool 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 


ERDEEN JOINERS’ STRIKE.—The attempts to 
this dispute by concessions have been unsuc- 
ul, and both sides are reported as determined 
) yield. A considerable number of operatives 
¢ left Aberdeen for other places. 
\RBROATH JOINERS.—A meeting of the Arbroat! 
perative Joiners was held on the 3oth ult., when 
‘e¢ men considered the intimation made by the 
hasters to reduce their wages from 8d. to 7}d. per 
ur. It was stated that the masters still adhered 
‘ir intimation, After consideration the men 
resolved that if the wages were reduced, as stated, 
*y would come out on strike. 
MIRKCALDY JOINERS’ WAGES.—Kirkcaldy master 
ers have decided to reduce the men’s wages by 
» per hour, this resolution being come to as the 
‘sult of the slackness in the trade. The annual 
asteement between the masters and the men has 
_ been considered by the employers, who have 
screed to adhere to the present arrangement. The 
wuiding Trade Federation have resolved to support 
“ie masters in regard to the lowering of the wages 
_ARPENTERS AND BRICKLAYERS’ STRIKE, TAUN- 
sony —The carpenters and bricklayers of Taunton 
ae on strike to the number of about 240 men, in 
eaaeuence of their demand for an increase of 
aoe not having been acceded to by their em- 
poyers, lhe demands of the men are an increase 
mie off es hour in pay, thus raising the standard 
chien from 6d. to 7d.; anda new code of 
h an rules to include the following :—“ That 
m March 1 to October 31 the working hours on 
fern tive days of the week shall be from 6 a.m. 
Sw with half an hour for breakfast and 
oem for dinner, and on Saturdays from 6 a.m. 
“p.m. In the winter months, from November I 
‘ arch 1, that the hours be reduced to forty- 
ne hear peck With half an hour for breakfast and 
Me will nr dinner each day.” The master builders 
bling rs v1 adopt the new rule given above, but 
tike grant the advance in pay; hence the 




















LEGAL. 
A WEST END LIGHI DISPUTE SETTLED 
THE case of Ford & Sons; The Hotel and Club 
nvestment Company, Limited, came before Mr 
ustice Grant} 














1 and a Special Jury on the 20th 
ult. It was an action brought by the plaintiffs for 
L ght th lai 
alleged infringement of ancient rights to light 
} ! ’ site - ‘ : - ‘ 
The plaintiffs are the owners of Brown’s Hotel 
S bs 22, 23, and 23, er-street, Piccadilly 
n the we side of these houses are eight) 
WII ] 
tw window 1 of which the plaintiffs claimed 
ve being ancient lights On the opposite 
Sic rt tl 2 is \ 4 
ide . rt treet is No $5, Dover-street, known 
as the Er press Clu which the defendants 
shortly tore: t commencement ot the action 


he n r ] ct } 1 
egan t ill down and rebuild, in cons juence 





was alleged the 
light coming through a number of. the plain- 
tits Windows was materially dimini 
piaintitts said that the defendants threatened to con- 
tinue the building, and thereby to obstruct the light 
ther windows. The plaintiffs claimed to be 
1 to an injunction that the structure alread) 
ed should be pulled down There was also a 


it r dam- . 
iim tor damages. 
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he defer iants t 


1€ oOostruction, 
MS Were ancient 
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he case was settled on terms not 





IMPORTANT ACTION BY CONTRACTORS 

THE hearing of the case of Leslie & Co., Lin ited, 
Che Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District 
was concluded before a Divisional Court 
Bench, composed of Justices Bigham and 
nst., the question in issue I 
ered into between the plaintitfs 














the defendants for the erection of a |} 
nfectious fevers at Hither Green, Lew 
case coming betore the Court by way of 
lefendants from the decision of an Ofticial Referee 
at t of the work in question had been let 
rt 3 ntractors and experts, the question 
t was as to who was to be responsible 
for alleged delay on the part of these sub-contrac 
tors. The contract, which was dated July 23, 1895, 
provided that the plaintitfs should execute the 
works” shown on tl plans, inclu the 
chimney stacks and heating apparatus time 
in which the work was to be compl was 
two years, and the price was to be 210,0 The 
material clausesof the contract were these:—(33) 
‘he managers (viz., the defendants) reserve to them- 
selves the right to employ other parties to execute 
the works for which provisions are made, and to 
leduct the full provided amounts (/¢., the prime 


cost plus 10 per cent. thereon) from the contract 
sum. In such cases the contractors (the plaintiffs 
ire to allow such parties every facility for the 
execution of their several works simultaneously 
with their own. The managers are to be at liberty 
to omit any provisional sums or quantities rhe 
contractors are to pay the sub-contractors the 
imount provided in the contract for such purpose, or 
less or more as may be certified, and the pay- 
ments thus made will be considered as work done 
by the contractors, and will be included in the 
certificate to the contractors next fullowing such 
vayment. No payment is to be made to such sub- 
yntractors, except upon the architect’s certificate 
The contractor is to pay such amount as may be 
certified from time to time, within seven days 
from the date of the certificate, and should the 
contractor neglect, or refuse, to make such 
payment within the said period, the managers shall 
be at liberty to pay the amount direct to such 
sub-contractor, and to deduct from the contract 
sum the gross amount which the contractors 
have included in their estimate in respect of 
such work and his profit thereon, the amount 
so to be deducted not being less in any case than 
such amount so certified. The contractors are to 
ittend with all building trades upon the sub- 
contractors, which is to include “ cutting away from 
the same and making good after the same, and 
ulowing the free use of such plant, tackle, and 
scaffolding as the contractors may be using for their 
own purposes.” The contract also provided that 
the contractors were to allow such persons full 
opportunity to carry on their works simultaneously 
with their own. The contract also provided for the 
retention by the defendants of 10,000/. as security 
for its due performance. Alterations and omissions 
from the specifications were to be allowed, and 
made only on the direction in writing of the archi- 
tect. Among the works to be erected were twenty- 
nine chimney-stacks at the price of 137/. 10s, for 
each stack. The contract went on: “ The contractor 
shall provide the sum of 137/. Ios. prime cost 
for each central stack of flues in large wards above 
the level of the ground floor.” It then provided 
how they were to be constructed, and that they were 
to be finished complete by a specialist potter. It also 
provided that the contractors were to supply all 


r 
r 
C 





necessary “ scaffolding, plant, water, and hoisting.” 


The plaintitfs then communicated with Messrs 
Doulton, who agreed to do the necessary work 
Part of the ¢ laim in the action arose from the alleged 
‘clay on the part of Messrs. Doulton to do the 
necessary wor : im arose from a sub 


contractor tor the sur 
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pivotted nearer than is customary to 
the opening ; the water Is etlected by a plate in 





a chamber, whence it overtiows 11 ul er 
chamber having a bell-siphon, which is titted with 
0 tom, and has a handle 


a flange luted to the trap’s bot 
upon its bell, so that it may 
For traps made of earthenware, 
plate is formed in the body of the tra} 
25,206.—AN INSTANTANEO! s-GRIP \ -E . 
Dowey.—The adjusting screw is j urnalled in the 
movable jaw upon the slide, to which is fixed a 
wedge for engagement with the nu 
face, whilst the nut’s upper face has teeth that 
engage with a range of teeth upon the vice’s fixed 
part. When the screw 1s turned backwards, the 
teeth become disengaged and the slide moves freely; 
but when the screw is reversed, the teeth engage 


be easily removed 
the detiecting 


t's sloped lower 





and the work is gripped. 


* aden! : © SUP tthe necessary steam and 
10t-water apparat The clause relating to that 
provided that the hot-wate1 ipplies to baths, 
avatories and t except where therwise 
pecified, s ld be se I pecialists: but the 

mtractor was to att { on, and cut a wav for. and 
make good after the A sul tract was made 
mn February 2 between the plaint ' 
Berry & Sons, by which t! latter agr ed to supply 
this apparatus tor 11,9 ind it was said that 
Messrs. Berry had been guilty of delay in executing 
this work. Owing to these alleged delays, the 
pares could ' their works and get 
the architect certihcate ind payment a 
cordingly. The plain refore claimed damages 
mm the footing that there was an obligation on the 
defendants to see that the work was done by the 
specialists and su ntractors within a reason le 
time. The case was referred to an Off ul Referee 
when counsel for the defendants asked 1ed 
Referee to non-suit the pla , .t 
Messrs. Doulton and Bert t itract were 
the sub-contractors wit tl pia ind any dela. 
lay against them and not w e defendant The 
learned Reteree refused to 1 t, and this was a 
motion by way appeal f the retusal 

At the clus t ry it ‘ t 
the Court held that was the d f the plaint 
to see that the contracts witht tractors and 
speciali ts laine clause ind \ ns wi 
should either have enabl t to complete their 
works th the 5 
enalties in the ture { ama to compe ite 
the plaint I ! 
plaintitts wet ma i act 
with the defendant it t i t 
protect tl elves in this way it is a f 
which the t bear the ' I 
cumstances, the learned ¢ il Referes u 
have held that these dama r t \ 
Phe appeal was accordingly a 

Mr. Englis Harr 4 and Mr. H 
appeared tor the tendant t ints 
Mr. R. M. Bray, Q.( l M t 
plaintitis (respondent 

schists inhidicanipi 
RECENT PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS 
25,155.—ARTIFICIAL MA gE. GRAN STONE 
&C r. W. F s—The irious compounds are 
made of calcined chalk, ground rax, mica dust 
and soluble silicate—for statuary or white irble 
with a colouring ot Je of ma e andsla i 
soluble silicate, slate dust la ind ik— 

for Kilkenny or green marble, with salt, biue 
sulphuric acid, chalk, elem, f tor 
ing; of red and vellow le f it pow lered 
slag, slate dust, chalk, an ira me, wit! 
similar colouring substances r Aberdeen granite 
and so on for black- veined or Bardilla marble, gre 
or Portland granite, and Dev rered marble or 
spa; when half-dried, the moulded compositio are 
stamped in imitation of grain, veins, &¢ the 
recesses being filled with colouring material, ana a 
glaze is produced by working their surfaces w 
plate-glass sli 

25,163.—PLI Coc} t l. H. N r.—] 
locking the plug of a closed gas or ot i 
screw is taken out and the plug is ed " 
bolt, which is pressed with a spring, engages wit! 
holes in the washer and the nut, the plugs Uj a 
portion can then be screwed ; for ae oe 
tap the bolt is to be raised t wire Int 
the holes in the washer and nut 

25,217. —ELECTRICAL LIGHTIN — ’ 
—For minor installations, a spring and train ot 
wheels drive a dynamo, whic et in paraie 
circuit with a secondary battery I dynam 
started by closing a switch, whereu} in electr 
magnet attracts a rod from the action oF 4 e : Bs 
and releases a stop-pin upon a wheel. Zhe tu 
drops into the pin’s path, and stops the dynam 
when the magnet circuit is broken 

25,218 —GULLEY TRAPS AND = GEKA 
F. G. S. Ham, W. EF. Ba & ¢ f. Sanson.— 
In order to leave a water-way te grat ng - 
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25,207.—ALTITUDE AND AZIMUTH CIRCLES OF 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS: F. C. Fergusson.—The 
inventor's purpose is to dispense with the corrections 
for horizontal distance, linear altitude, &c., in the 
use of surveying instruments employed with a staff 
for levelling and so on, which corrections are 
commonly necessary when a staff is sighted at an 
ingle other than oo deg. with the telescope’s axis ; 
the circle is graduated to one-half of its circumfer- 
ence in angles, being read by means of a vernier 
upon fixed horizontal arms, which are secured to 
the stand; the other half—to be read from the 
vernier’s central arrow—is graduated in tangents 
upon four octants, the line of graduation, divided 
into one hundred parts, is put at a distance equal to 
its own length from the centre from which radial 
lines are set out tothe divisions, whilst the circle is 
marked by them as they crossit. In operation, a 
properly-divided staff is set up ata distant point, 
the telescope is levelled and directed, and is then 
turned through a certain number of the divisions ; 
then the horizontal distance is given by the product 
of the distance, which is intercepted upon the staff 
between the two lines of sight, and the constant of 
the instrument, divided by the number of divisions 
through which the telescope has been turned, the 
percentage of inclination also is given by the read- 
ing upon the circle; in the case of azimuth observa- 
tions—say for determining the latitude and depar- 
ture in setting off courses—an azimuth circle simi- 
larly marked is used, and the staff is held in a 
horizontal position. 

25.304.—ARTIFICIAL STONE, BY CASTING CE- 
MENT : A’. Koepp & Co.—In order that the cement 
may freely expand in the course of setting in the 
mould much of the water is removed by suction 
before the mass begins to set, holes are made in the 
core, mould, &c., and a vacuum of from 4o to 
50 cm. is produced with an air-pump or with water 
or steam jets. The suction may also be induced by 
the use of a porous base made of gypsum, sponge, 
some tufaceous stone, or porous carbon, for the 
mould, covered with a finely-meshed web. 

25,305.—A COATING FOR MOULDS: H, Stanning 
aid T. Aldcroft-—A composition for coating moulds 
is made of asbestos four-tifths, washing soda one- 
tenth, and clay one-tenth (by weight in each 
instance). For green sand moulding it should be 
used in a powdered state, but in a liquid state for 

dry sand moulding. 

25,310.—STOVES: A. Lacolle—At the lower part 
ot the cylindrical grate is titted another grate, under 
which are two screws whose threads project through 
the grate bars and have recesses, the tire can be 
stirred and clinkers be cleared away from the bars 
by turning the handles, at the sides, of the screws ; 
by disengaging two hooks and removing the screws, 
the whole grate may be released. Above the grate 
is a washer which serves to sustain the lining of fire 
bricks having projecting and re-entering parts which 
torm circulating flues, and on their top is a fireclay 
dome titted with a door—to be opened with rods 
aad handles—which shuts a funnel-shaped receiver 
for the fuel. 

25,323.—PACKING FOR PIPE JOINTS : P. Hulburd 
—The device, which is intended for tianged and 
other pipe joints, consists of a copper or other 
packing ring, which has another ring of tin-plate 
that rests against the bolts and so keeps the pipe’s 
bore and the ring in the alignment desired, 

25,335.--- METHOD OF HEATING DWELLINGS, 
ROOMS, HALLs, &c.: 7. Scotland.—The heating- 
medium is caused to circulate through hollow metal 
wall-skirting or tubes. The skirting may consist of 
a single tube, or it may be formed in parts ; for 
heating by means of warm air, tubes can be fitted 
in the skirting, through which air enters the building 
from a shaft. 

25,352.—SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR CAGES, LIFTs, 
AND Hoists: ¥. Morgan.—Upon a breakage of the 
hoisting-rope, a lever which is fastened on to the 
hook causes a spring-rod to turn two eccentrics, in 
order that their serrations may engage with the 
guide-rods, and so arrest the cage’s tall; levers 
upon the shaft of the spring-rod are moved by stops 
tixed at the well’s top and bottom, and thereby free 
the serrations from the guide-rods when the lift is 
either at rest or being suspended. 

25,384.—APPARATUS FOR USE WITH CRANES: T. 
Whitaker.—Instead of the common spur gearing for 
ettecting the slewing motion, the inventor devises a 
large and a small pulley, around which are wound 
two ropes in opposed directions, the ropes being 
secured to springs, and he claims that shocks upon 
stoppage of the crane will thereby be obviated. 

25,523.—-CANS FOR PAINTS, VARNISHES, STAINS, 
&c.: R. A. Matthews.—The cans are made of two 
parts soft-soldered together ; upon the lower part's 
upper edge are attached ears for a small handle of 
wire which is arranged to fall upon the outside or 
to rest within the lower part into which the upper 
part is socketed ; when the can is empty its two 
parts are taken asunder, the upper part with its 
neck serves as a funnel, and may be used, when 
inverted, with a strainer, whilst the lower portion 
of the can may be used as a paint kettle, and for 
similar purposes, 

25,535-—- FIXING HOOKS, &C., To WALLS. 
CEILINGS &C : L. Barlow.—To take the place of 
an ordinary screw or nail that will not hold is con- 
trived a hook, whose shank freely fits within a split 
tube, ‘provided with a flange, and having a cone- 
Shaped part which ends in a screw. When the 





shank has been driven into the wall as far as its 
flange will allow, the hook (or ring or knob) is pulled 
away, so that its cone spreads out the split tube and 
thereby forms strips which bear against the wall’s 
remoter side. 

25,083.—VENTILATING GULLEY TRAPS: E. A. 
Green,—The gulley trap, which takes both internal 
and external waste pipes, is built into the wall’s face ; 
a dip-plate, in which the seal is formed, has an 
opening, for purposes of inspection, closed with two 
covers having a clay lute between them ; a vertically 
hinged grid provides for ventilation of the trap. In 
the case of a ventilating wall-box for drains and 
manholes, access to the drain is gained by means of 
a sliding cover arranged at the level of the pave- 
ment. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, APRIL 6. 





Architectural Association.—Mr. Basil Champneys on 
“ Hints on the Study of Planning of Collegiate Buildings.” 
-30 p.m, 
: Royal Institution.—Professor Dewar on ‘Solid Hy- 
drogen,” p.m, 

ee of Junior Engineers.—Mr. Eustace W. 
Porter on ‘‘ A Comparison of Railway Bridge Structures 
of Moderate Dimensions and of Methods of Determining 
their Working Loads. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. H. E. Wimperis on ‘‘ Experiments on Struts With and 
Without Latera! Loading.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7. 


Architectural Association.—Fifth spring visit, to Lord 
Windsor’s house at the corner of Park-street and Mount- 
street, Park-lane, W. Mr. F. B. Wade, architect. 

30 p.m 

Royal Institution.—Lord Rayleigh on ‘“ Polarised 
Light,” VI. 3 p.m. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—{1) Visit to 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 3 p.m. (2) Monthly meeting, 
Mr. W. F. Sweett on ‘‘ Air-taght Case Making.” 6 p.m. 

Sanitary Inspectors Association.— Paper by Dr. G. M. 
Lowe, M.D., on ‘* Damp Houses—Causes and Effects.” 
6 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to (1) 
Salvaird Castle. (2) Edenshead (formerly Pitlochy). 


Monpay, APRIL 9. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Adjourned 
discussion on “ Ancient Lights.” 8 p.m. 

Bristol Society of Architects. —Annual General Meeting. 

,m. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—7.30 p.m. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Visit to Glasgow. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be read 
and discussed : 1. ‘* The Development of the Manufacture 
ind Use of Rails in Great Britain,” by Sir Lowthian Bell, 
Bart. ; 2. “* The Wear of Steel Rails in Tunnels,” by Mr. 
Thomas Andrews, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.— Annual 
meeting : election of officers, &c. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11. 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Examination and 
literary committee at 2.30 p.m. General purposes and 
finance committee at 3.36 p.m. Election committee at 
5pm. Members’ sessional meeting at 7 p.m. 


Fripay, APRIL 13. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Architectural Crafts- 
men's Society.—Mr. T. S. Fraser on ‘' Principles of 
Practical Design.” 8 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
By J. Bayty and DouGias Younc & 
Co. ‘at Margate). 
Margate, Kent.— Northdown-rd., Cedar Lodge, f. 4780 
March 22.—By Cotes & Co. (on Premises). 
Bayswater.—-79, Kensington Gardens-sq., u.t. 55 
9iS., B. Fs OSL, CT. Lhe wane aa Walaa e aa te 1,030 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Peckham.—62, 64, and 66, Gordon-rd., f. .... 


March 19 


<oee | Khe 
Greenwich.—20, 22, and 26, Greenwich-rd., f..... 1,140 
Be:rmondsey.—116, Southwark Pk. - rd., ut. 
OR Was SE Ws TERE io cs cece ca aeenss 440 
76 and 78, Rouel-rd., u.t. 34} yrs., g.r. 82... .... 550 
By Courtenay, WELLs, & Co. (at Croydon), 
Croydon.—St. Augustine’s-av., &c., 20 building 
MEN Ti on'k:d v0 9:0 hemes wecks Wien eee cox cae ce 2,660 
Whyteleafe, Surrey.—Godstone-rd., three plots of 
MN Ee ss ob bx 0s cn edt wicae soe wed eer Rake 475 
Croydon.—3 and 5, Handcroft-rd., f. ............ 700 
ee a a es ee 455 
2y ane 2g, Demme ets Css snc cwses cnc dese 755 
Tottenham.—Clyde-rd., f.g.r. 317. 10s., reversion 
ee Sa i Ny Feta soe 4 810 


March 23.—By EasTMAN Bros. 
Dulwich.—Townley-rd., f.g.r. 20/., reversion in 
96 WG. W168 vias hcadw hes rpms bbaaba eee 550 
By Furser, Price, & FurBEr. 
Regent-st.—58, Conduit-st., Corporation lease- 
_ hold, g.r. 42. 7s. 6d., fine 30d. 12s. 6d., r. 3307. 8,600 
St. John’s Wood.—14, Upper Hamilton-ter., u.t. 


394 yrs., g.r. 72. 1os., e.r. 980/....... 3,600 
By T. 2. Westacorr. 2 
Holloway.—83, Brecknock-rd., u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 
Bh Ot. GOES COR in conden panadsane LEGO RES 500 
Camden Town.—Gt. College-st., i.g.r. 602., u.t. 25 
oe a AE * AE a eR ree Ba 45° 
Priory-st., i.g.r. 142., u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 22. ...... 130 
Kentish Town —Ferdinand-pl., i.g.r. 27/., u.t. 34 
Ys., g.r. 62..... eds acakeeeEuebadaeawesd ss 280 
26, Ferdinand-pl., u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. nil. ........ 200 
Camden Town.—14, 22, and 24, Wellington-st., 
Ut. 12f YTS., F.T. 156. 15S, Ve LOLS. veeecereee 430 





aS 


March 26.—By Messrs. Kens: 
Ilford, Essex.—Hampton-rd., a block of 

tt ie 

By ALFRED Ricnak 

Enfield. -Bush Hill, Bush Hil! ( 

acre, , 
Highgate.—2, South-grove, f., r 

By Rosins, Gore, & Meret 

Chelsea.—26, Blantyre-st., u.t. i 

r. 504. 7 
Brixton.—28, Elliott-rd., u.t 

ft. 322. ; 

March 27.—By Derennam, 7 = ( 
Mary lebone.—27, Duke-st., f., 

2g and 30, Molyneux-st., f., 1 

Knightsbridge.—17, Hill-st 

72. 78.,¥. bol, 
Paddington.—23. 

12¢. 135., r. 60 
Battersea.—1o, Victoria-rd., ut 

72. 108., r. 402, 





St. Mary’s-ter 
d. 


Acton,—Avenue-gardens, Strathray 
bury, u.t. 814 yrs., gr. ard, re 1 
By Cocketr & HEN»E 
Dalston.—8, Gayhurst-rd., u.t. 46 yr 
“SRE RCE sien 
Woodford. 48 and 50, Cleveland-rd 
Wanstead. -29, Grove-rd., f., e.r. 4 
sy H. Donatpson & S 
Dalston.—97 and 99, (Jueen’s-rd., u.t 
a are 
93, Forest-rd., u.t. 514 yrs., g.1 
By Fietp & Sons 
Old Kent-rd.—37 to 4€, Amery’s-; 
(odd), Kinglake-st., also |.g.t 
St ie | ee hate eens 
Penge.—Anerley Park, Blakewood, { 
By HarMAN Bros. 
Plaistow.—2<, 4 to 12 (even), Upper-r 
Clapton.— 271, Evering-rd., u.t. 76 y: 
Hornsey.—40, Frobisher-rd., u.t. 96 y 
a Ot Ge eee : 
By Hunter & H 
Shepherd’s Bush.—25 and 30, St 
u.t. 534 yrs., gor. 182, r. 61/7 
Slough, Bucks.—22, 24, 34,and 36,M 
u.t. 78} yrs., g.r. god, r. 1532 
Ealing.—20, 33, and 35, Windsor-re 
g.r. 202. 105., r. 1354. . 
South Kensington.--14, Pelham-; 
sy Mark Liki & S 
Battersea. 6 and 8, Aliwal-rd., u.t. 


20 to 30 (even), Salway-rd., f. 
Miliwall.—56 and 58, Manilla-st., 
Limehouse.—37 and 39, Fastfield 

6, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 13, Elsa-st., f 

57» 59, 83 to a9 (odd), Elsa-st., f 
Stepney.--1 to 8, Causeway-court, t 
St. George’s East.—8g to 95 (odd), C 


SR. shacis veesnwss ss ere 
Leytonstone. —Southwell Grove, fou 
eee ore 
By Dryspace, Nursr, & ¢ 
Homerton.—118, Ballance-rd., u.t. ¢ 
SF Ds sccvsusccee ses ; 





Spitalfields.—s51, 52, and 53, Gur 
Highbury. - Corsica-st., f.g-r. 10 


65 YTS. ooccee covccescceses eeeee 
Bethnal Green.—Bishop’s-rd., i.g.1. 12¢., 
yrs., gt. nil........2-6 eee ; 

Hampstead.—1, Eton-pl., with yard 
adjoining, u.t. 45} and 525 yrs., g.1 
3 and 4, Eton Mews West, u.t. 52) yrs 
Ee RS rrr ees eae 


By FREDERICK WAR\MA 
Stamford Hill.—62, Amhurst-pk., u.t 


setbeest ~20 and 22, Balfour-rd., u.t 
g-r. 12¢. 125., Te GOe. . wes . 
Muswell Hill.—Barnard’s Hill, West 
97 yrs., g.r. 62. 1os., Fr. 332. : 
Canonbury.—46, Marquess-rd., ut. 49 yt 
| eee ‘ 
Hornsey.—15, Paleigh-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., 8-1 
By ScHorieLp, Evans, & Co. (at 
Hall Tavern). 
Pimlico.— Sutherland-st., ‘‘ White Ferry 


Mf 
\Las 


p.-h., u.t. 38 yrs., 2-T+ sZt TS 
Wandsworth.-—35, Cicada-rd., u.t. 9°) 
r 


a .) Aer eee ee 
March 28.—By BarkER & 


Leytonstone.—518 and 522, High-rd., u.t. 7 

gre 12b., r. 54l. ecco se eeee reser’ 

55, Ranleigh-rd., u.t. ot yrs.) 8-1. 4% oe 

Bow.—157, Malmesbury-rd., u.t 47 YTs-, gl. 48s 

Te” Ry re a 

: By C. H. Brown. 

Pimlico. —6, Rutland-st., u.t. 25 Yi» * 

— By Inman & Co. : 
Hampstead. 7, Garlinge-rd., u.t. 792 YP 14 

By G. ERNEST CLARKE. sa ia 


Chingford.—High-st., Vivian Lodge 
Craig, u.t. 85 yrs., g-r- 124., 1.7 ! 
Streatham.—87, Lewin-rd., f., €.1- 50° 
Walthamstow.—-75 and 84, Chestnut-av., 
28 and 30, St Mary’s-rd., f., r- 604. 
By C. & H. WuITE. 
Brixton.—g to 17 (odd), Bredon-rd., 
g.r. 25/., 4%. 1712. 145. - 6 
46 and 48, Craston-rd., u.t. 76 yrs, § 
| Se cbee = 
168 to 174, 178 to 182 (even), Leande 
76 yrs., g.r. 362. 10S., F. 2314... : 
20 and 22, Trent-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., & 
r. 100/. 


nt. 73 yrs 


u. 


By Douctas Younc & Cc Riis 
Upminster, Essex.—The Mill Estate, 63 
aha reer. e 5 


Sydenham.—s and 7, Venner-rd., f., Tr. § 


Venner-rd., f.g.r. 20/., reversion in 7° yrs ai 


Plumstead, Kent.—Herbert-rd., f.g.r. 20% T°" 
sion in 65 yrs...---.+++esse 80" bavaahteres: 
Westdale-rd., f.g.r. 7/. 105. reversion In °5 ) 
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+ ted. fg.r's. 6od., reversion in PRICES CUR =a 
sail e-rd., ! ’ l 
Ryde Val at aia CES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURREN 
oj VIS **'' 7") Phe Chase, u.t. 687 yrs St. L : a ¢é 4 d % T (Continued) 
&, to 79 (odd), The Chase, u.t. 00% yrs., t. Lawrence Pine deal: oe ENGLISH § ‘ 
<a a, 4 na webie fo OMEC TA SECO CS 2,395 PS. se s, &c., per ISH HEE GLASS IN CRATES 
Bs + Harling-st., u.t. 57 yrs., i . yz. thirds a é - 
ve 7; Aare 57 ¥ : 1st, Bright and Dry, regular sizes 21 0 0 28 0 0 » fourt 4c. per it. delivere 
ge = & Baxcu (at Camden Town). end . oddments.. 14 0 0 22 0 © t ; ’ 
y BALCH Saal cea. wes " regular sizes 16 0 o 18 10 oo § " ” 
65, Langdon-TG-, ut. 77 YES» Bl ” ” oddments ; tu 
S Gigieiicrracrstiressvegen ceanee sees 17 ard mts.. tr 0 0 15 0 O nae - ¥ 
od u.t. 67 yrs., ZF 70, Cole 382... 30 ss ie se a 10 ° Ir 0 0 ” . . 
hg Haigh vat ge ” dments.. 8 10 . 32 
4, Preston-st., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 4th vi ‘adi © « : : ) 10 d : 
os cease ee Feet eoeoe 270 o 0 0 Be ° 
s* : : “4 " ” oddments Flute 4 
ys (on the Premises). i -~ & 0 0 9 9 Oo ? ty 
aed, £, on, On ' St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. ‘ , 
ord, fi, C.T. 25 be oe ee eerece 20 First, regular sizes ’ , 
SroweTT & TAYLor. Second te te aeneee _ 10 Oo 1 ° ” , 
ord-court, U.t. 7 YYS., g.F. Third " ear ee tin ee ns em 915 oO 10 ° lp Li OILS 
— ” Meee teem ee me c av se 
- ey : wattenes » Fourth “* ° 315 0 Naw Lin AU pipes, pert 
Avonmouth-st,, &c., 1.g.1 Se cwocceasesecs ) ° 10 O we a Ce 
gig ‘aaa is : ai : a mg at 20s., 108 : Boiled : ga 5 
yaw ee i ' . Od., and ss. less respectively ? ° > 
ccex-rd., &C.y 1g. 151é- 58. U.t. Ne . ” . sd ’ »» in drums 
g Es peuple : ie 5 eae cana ; oy emirates Spruce deals, &c. ) © 1010 o | 248—Stockholm........ ; barrel ‘ 
“He > and 144, Bayham-st., also Gelned Sethan gta oho fourths - 9 20 310 0 Archangel... ; : 6 oeo00 
n lov eo ’ ? “ili : $ pitc . . . 
1d Oy gg. ete Sh YTS.y Get Tad. 18s. ‘ ede pitch pine planks and Turpentine, in } I ° © 0° 
~" ss SS i . 534 YS.. ele Z AD Fe eet e meme sereeeretense It °o.6U6°¢ 15 10 GO ‘ » in 
» Randolph-st., Ut. 534 YTS» Ble 146, ; ™ meter per square Genuine Ground 4 ; 
weno eescecoascccecsccrs an , : ; pest i 
sey, Sons, & CASSELL. ag 7 in ee ee 1 16 © Bs 
tere-rd., Canterbury Wharf, 1 by6 " cellstea 19 9 13 0 a 
et ‘ ve ) and 7 in. “weet ‘ ‘a 
an © beneficial lease for 23 yrs, y Of Fae (Shae 10 12 0 | Best Linseed Oil Putty, per 
a 25; ” ” oo WhIte ..0 7 92 10 < . 7 oS 
ae oes neers Medan ae ae kak: 540 5 entaiins BRICKS 
hy Haran, Sox, & Dawe. . a «6F. RICKS, 8 
—Kirby-st., f.gr- 180¢, reversion in a by 64 & 7 in. rst & 2nd yellow ; . : © | Hard Stocl d. 
iy ) r > 0 t isa , : 
aj yt ” 1” 50 white 5 8 6 ough Stocks ar _— BGe, in river 
2 } by 64and 7 in. 1st yellow and , Grizzles 
si 3 white (grooved, tongued, and Smooth Bright ba 
a | RE ce aD 8 6 9 6 Facing Stocks 
s 4,1 2 by 6} and 7 in. 2nd yellow and Shipper ; ’ 
: white (ditto)................ 7 6 8 6 Flettons > - 
ry nH ; ~ by 64 and 7 in. 1st yellow and Red Wire Cuts ; ” , at railway depot 
ges 6€ white (ditto)............ 6 6 7 6 | Best Fareham Red 7: ¢ a ; 
\ ee § by 6} and 7 in. and yellow and Best Blue Pressed 
vee 4 WO CUNOOR 560 cwccescccacs 6 0 7 Staffordshire 
ll : ar 75 | Narrower widths at ro per cent. less Best Stourbridge 
H Re | he go | 3rd quality at 15 per cent. less than Fire Brick 
E rps, & SHEPHARD. and. Best White ( se ‘ ’ 
} 1 ° as rhe ° 
gentst., 10 and IT, Marshali-st., u.t. 15 yrs., Danzig and Memel Fir Timber— Stretchers 
Sock iemniakasnka ees aie Headers 
g ghbury New Park, u.t. 49 Best middling ........ — il 4 0 © | Quoins and | 24 
wy 2BDhe seco venencrscssess yoo Good middling and Second...... 3 5 © 3 10 ¢ nose 
1104A, Tufnell Park-rd., u.t. Common middling.............. ° a . ‘ 
er, kctreawnadacdnue i. Undersized .....ccccccccccs oO at i . ® ’ 
rd Swedish and Norwegian Balks..... 2 10 © 215 oO 
Baltic Oak Timber— e 
joe : 2 Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 315 0 rs o | Quoins and | “ 
am. a 27 Small a dita ea Genes iiaaudenens , oo 15 0 nose 
get. 0 ese tatees eonres 4 Quebec Timber per load Double He 2 . 
- By ) IM N & SONS. Nn cram ginheiakawanae ae 5 > Oo 61 O Seconds Quality ; al rallway 
Hill.—6, Colney Hatch Lane, and 1a. 1 ee ances - 415 0 6xe 6 White and Dipped 
LRifhy Me. cc nkce kein emaueses sens rtteeeee 0 RAR aR pieadanalernie : . sie Sats Salt Glazed .... 
w Cr -7, New Cross-rd., u.t. 24 yrs., g.I pe DS . ae - e Thames oo ’ P ray : pert tha t 
Te 4Ole vs sseveeeeserees weese ose eee : aa a 7 6 rz o | Thames Ballast ies ; 7 © per yard, delivered 
Der MM n-rd., a plot of building land, f { New Brunswick, &c., Birch ...... 3 O 4 a 5 | Best Portland Cement 
ER Moon, . Fi a R (at Croydon). American Pitch Pine Timber...... 317 6 410 © Best Ground Blue Lias Lime P ” 
16, Selhurst-rd. and 227, Gloucester- Wainscot, per log, 18 cubic ft,— Nore.—The cement ! *8 
Lt re 14 Crown (Eng. & Dutch) ) f - } es sume is exciusive of the ordinar 
{ T P . 3 10 a312 6 charge for sacks. 7 
a. ts eanaee 47 ) = ee ; nominal 21 315 © | Grey Sense | a : rr 
See Pee ae Lathwood, per cubic fathom— Stourbridge Fire-clay in sack a weg ar alg 
ese Petersburg ‘ . ; nat rly, dy 
j sere ce eeeeeeee mane € @ 6 610 0 F 
os 1 re ‘ Riga and Danzig sauna aeons aaa 410 0 510 0 STONE 
Mi ross, & C Norway Poles, per ft. run ........ 0 9 1 Or OME Baie Si bs 
g Y i. Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe ot Ogle — ) pot 
yrs., g.r. 122., Memel, Crown ........--eeee 220 0 0 230 0 O en ; 
at eatenweee  .. .. cacenenaeeuuken ae 1909 0 0 200 0 Oo “es 
r Bush.—60, Bassein Park-rd., u.t Rs aden ead eedews 165 © © 175 9 0 esa , 
rs» 81 < r. 262, wtenee cesses: Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal).. 28 0 © 30 9 0 D te oe ig ’ 
I tt-rd., u.t. g8 yrs., g.r. United States, Pipe ..........-- 10 09 45 0 0 Rei @ h ” 
Sey Cot. 450. EE ore re Hogshead, extra heavy and double See eee as 
By Marte & Co. extra te eee Red Mansfield , 4; 
: : A ss ennes occas cccseseseees 3 5 L 
sir ponent a. and 24, Rutland-st., Indian Teake ..........-- perload 11 10 0 1610 0 yo — — 
a 134, 10S.) To 171d, TOS. «. ++. British Guiana Greenheart ...... » @¢6 8 o o lard rk 6 in. sawn 
» Knd.- a : ORAIS & Hapvey. Mahogany, per foot superficial— 
ide —UEIOLG-St.y 16G-E- 49¢., Ut. 9 YTS.) Bet Honduras, cargo average ...... © © 44 © 0 54 It. sup.) 7 t 
Wes-ssesieeesersceecsees eagerecersce 40 Nicaragua, do. ........-+e0e0 00 o.6 @ ead s a aie alr 
mmouth-st., L.g-t. 36h, u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 182. tos. 165 Tabasco, do. ....seeeeeeeee eres oo 4f 0 lo 6 Rubbed Ditt , 
ntvactions used im these lists. —¥F.g.r. for freehold Mexican, do. ..... oo 4 oo 44 5 ie SRO DORD 
und-rent ; 1.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for Panama, do. .....++++-- oo 34 0 Oo 4 slabs (randor es) 
ved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; | African, do.......++eeeeseereres oo 34 OO § : ss 3 im. self-faced Dit 
rgb ae « for ¢ et for leasehold ; e.r. for Cuba, do... 1... -seeceeeeereeene oo 6 oo 8 SLATES. 
d rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per} St. Domingo, do. 5 0°05 oo 7 ir 
cream for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for Do. Curls (good to — Ds eee Jka ad tee. — 6 
are; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; Walnut, American (logs)........- - “@ ° © 5 0 wikes . : “i ala i 
for yard Do. do. (planks and boards) .... © 2 0 o 7 6 tt, rth ’ , 
+ Italian, per foot superficial...... 9 © 3 oo 7]! 
; Black Sea, per ton 600 12 | 20% to best e Portina 
DpIf =_— —— . c : = . » Per TOM... .. we eeee osce ° 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS : Satin Walnut (logs) per foot cube... © © 9 OT Oj Ky — . » 
1 6 } 
WwoopD.* ” _ (planks and boards) 0 1 9 0 300 : a oe 7 : 
Per P ‘ OOD. Sequoia (Californian redwood), per eo ae Eureka un 
er Petersburg standard hundred. foot Cube .......06 sewencinaa o1r9 020 fading green 
: . 16x 8 ¢ 

White Sea : s.d. £ s. ad. | Whitewood, American ...... (logs) o © 4 eS a ; Dh ’ 

— p; Gits yellow deals... 17 10 0 23 0 0 a ms (planks and 2zox1o Permanent gre¢ 

ia ne 16 0 0 1710 0 ads). O19 O@ Ole, , A ie ie , : 

Detiten ten uw rrrptectgeccces 13 0 @ 14 10 © Soaten 99 es ae aes °o 40 8 3 i ; : 

pectively 308., and 155. less res- auri pine., ....-eeeeeeeeee (logs) Oo 1 Q 020 LILES 
Petersbure : & ae eanecnnkeas .-.-(planks) © 2 3 029 s 
ttersburg : firs te , 
. — yellowdeals...... 15 0 © 1710 0 serene Jidebhandesadcoens (planks) 0 2 0 Oo 2 3 Best plain red roofing tiles... 40 6 y 
" b seccceccacccnccessee 3210 O 1310 0 ncewood spars each, fresh and Hip and valley tiles.... 6 per doz 

mn 3 and 20s. less respec: . MME Fcc tsce neve glint PERS 05 0 0 7 o | Best eoelay tiles ai waa ae ‘ ! ; : 

Petersburg white deals Lancewood spars, ordinary tofair.. oO 3 0 0°40 Hip and valley tiles.... 4 per doz 
+e) eals .o....m 12 0 0 1410 © | Degame Spars....se.s---+sere--ne 0 8 o 010 0 

Ric b Waite battens 0. 00.000ccce 910 © I 00 METALS 

14, white deals .. = ie — . ‘ : aaa é 
Swedish mixed yell seeaaaaneucoe 10 0 Oo 11 0 o | tron—Pig,in Scotland ......tom 3 15 0°00 TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Third do yellow deals ...... 16 0 0 21: 0 © Bar, Welsh, in London ......-- 9 9 9 915 0 . & W. R.—(Amount : 

Fomth do. Teese 14 9 0 87 0 0 Do. do at works in Wales...... 810 0 9 9 0 nas i tes a a } 

Fifth do.” TH eeeeeececesesccese I210 O 13 10 0 Do. Staordshire, in London.... 915 9 1115 © NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letter 

tens noe“ Lrttittpeeseseees IE IO @ 12 10 © Coprer—British cake and ingot .. 81 10 0 82 19 o | and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
pom Bo 20s., and ros. less Rest selected acccccscsccccccsee 8220 © 83 10 @ | Suthors. 
Whitewood “ye Sheets, strong... ...+-++ceeeeeeee 8 0 o 87 0 o We cannot unaertake to return rejected communt- 
Fanich unaceted cane oe less. CR OMRiiicctasimccccassscsns Fase & © OS cations. 
on ce ed yellow deals .... 11 0 O «110 © | YELLOW METAL REI, 6jd. 7d. Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
tively » and 5s. less respec: Leap—Pig which have been duplicated for other journals are NO! 
hitewood, 5 to Spanish ....esseeeseerees ...tomn 16 12 6 oo °0 DESIRED. ; 
Nawegian second valle less. English Com. Brands ......---- 16 17 2°00 _We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 

Third do, yellow battens.. 8 0 0 810 0 Sheet, English, 6 lbs. per sq. ft. giving addresses. ; 

F do Mt tececsseseseseeses F715 O 8 0 oO and upwards .......-+-+++++ 18 10 ooo _Any commission to a contributor to write an artic le is 
Whitewood me rrr 7 10 0 715 0 Pipe cccccccscccccsccccccescocs 19 9 O o o o | given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
dauig, Crown nd Zinc—English sheet .........-ton 2010 © OG 0 O by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 

ok. 3 in Deck deals, -per Vieille Montagne ......--+++++ 28 10 0 o o o | factory. [he receipt by the author of a proof of an article 

Sack reeset eeetanse | IS. ’-2 ¢ Spelter ......eeseeececeerrees se a ae 21 17 6 | in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

*eteteseeeccccsccnscsss «80 12 n—Strai ILI TS ° °0 00 All communications regarding literary and artistic 
SrPeaaninnnnneisdinesusera es, ° roo I traits .. : 
> i peli _cococten eeocscece 190 § @ 199 35 O matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
he prices n us! a weeeeee ~ 5 . . 
2x aided in the d gs, are for the wood as imported and English Ingots .....-..+0+0++++ 143 9 9 TMH44 0 o | relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
ie added in order oy Ten per cent., approximately, should | Banca ...+.sasesseesesereseres 2 9 9 0 0 8 matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
ids i © 0 0 o o | mot to the Editor. 


arrive at the current trade prices. 
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—— 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTSs, 


(For some Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. 


Premiums, _ Designs t 
be delivered 


| 


*Borough Asylum oo... EE Sats te a RN Me Giro Cardiff Corporation .....+....ccceeeeere IE MMs Neti s cigs icentvateceeidesns <eniisd ska daseos sec binashhscvedésenccce, Apri 


CONTRACTS. 








Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 




































































ROR Gam B ei M66 ossnsiiccciidpesckerascdinie pasties Engineer, Gas Offices, Tminster ....-........00...ccccseeeeeoes vas 
House and Shop, Griffithstown, Pontypool seaaeen T. Williams, Belmont, Victoria-road, Ponty pool ..... ‘do, 
Alterations to Dispensary, 52, Charles-street FE. Seward, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff........... i 
Six Houses, Wigton-road, Carlisle.......... ee Ea eer A. W. Johnston, Architect, 81, Castle-street, Carlisle. d 
Pipe Sewers, Bedlington Bedlingtonshire U.D.C. .............. Cuthbert Brown, ea ae d 
Pe eee ee er Darhart B.DAiG.. .sc-.sescesess G. Gregson, Surveyor, Council Offic es. d 
ee a ae ees Ely (Cambs.) R.D.C.......... A. D. Ennals, Surveyor, Lynn-road, Ely ................. lo 
Paving Works, Highfield-road, Pendleton...........-...+. Salford Corporation Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford... 5 aay lo. 
Road Works, Higheliffe-road ............:s0ec....0.......... Batley Town Council Borough Surveyor, Market Place, Batley Wess cbacs ae d 
Road Works, Cornwall-road  ..........0-sersscsssseseeees ete TF BK. sccassacecctcones weeeeee Borough Surveyor, _ See eee eee io, 
Drainage Works, &c., Kempston-road ........-.sec0000e+ do. J. Lund, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bedford... { 
Warehouse, Stabling, &c., William-street, Bury.........0 © _ sesaeeeeeees D. Hardman, Architect, Agur-street, Bury................ es lo, 
WW GOT VOUS OR Te TG OB ia ckcccsencascbcessccncacscoccssesees Plumstead Vestry........00000-.0ccreeees Engineer, Maxey-road, Plumstead RES ae ae Apri 
Building Works at Cemetery ................::ccseessseeees Farnham Burial Board ............... 8. Stapley, Architect, West- street, Farnham., a 
Building Work, Black Swan Inn, Alnwick .. Alnwick Brewery Co., Ltd. .... M. Temple Wilson, Architect, Alnwick Le do, 
Widening Bridge, &c., nr. Stockbridge, Westmorland County Surveyor, 7, Lowther-street, Kendal . ; : do 
Wall, Palisading, &c., Railway Crescent, Bridlington Charles Gray, Town Hall, Bridlington .... i i 
Making-up George-street, Blackhill, co. Durhan ...... J. Dixon, Surveyor, Bank ae Shotley br idge ee i 
Pipe Sewers (1,000 yards), Kneller-road, &c................ Twickenham UDC. sicsesscvsscssoresss F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall....... aes cee 10 
Road Works, Blakenall................ Mecccuscansyen Walsall Corporation.......0.0:se008 Borough Surveyor, Bridge-street, W alsall ......... 
Paving Works, Church-street ..... Heckmondwike U.D.C. ........ ... J, Saville, Surveyor, Oldfield- lane, Heckmondwike ........ ] 
Alterations to Infirmary ... Cannock (Staffs. ) Guardians .. A. Veall, Architect, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton 1¢ 
Wy ROE SEMI wvissncicctncocivess’ Skipton U.D.C. ... J. Mallinson, Town’ TNE I ov ccdunscdcunseicksgnes es d 
RUNING, <csnannicacsvsanssaneauevenuuseonacel pcouxbseseieherceh exer Great Yarmouth U. ‘S.A... J. W. Cockrill, Civil Engineer, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall lo 
Road Widening, &e. -» William- street, Ystrad ............ Rhondda. UDC. ccssessoeve W. J. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pentre, R.8.0,, Glam. d 
RIE: UI denies an ccedendescaadigsssnbeien ok ckapmaninreke seoseeees-| Plumetead Vestry ........000. .... Engineer, Vestry Hall, Maxey-road, Plumstead.......... seat 19 
*Wood Paving __ ae RN Oe Hammersmith Vestry..............0++ Surveyor, Town Hali, Hammersmith ................. Bresinecie dates i 
Additions, &c.,to Farm Bldgs., Laes,Arbuthnott, N.B. saseeeseseee A. W. Kinnear, Stonehaven, Aberdeenshire ............... aks Apri! 
Two Houses, &c., Racecommon-road, Barnsley ......... EEE Wade & Turner, Architects, 10, Pitt-street, Barnsley ; do 
Additions to Business Premises, Sunbridge-road, &c., Bradford Prov. Indus. Soc, Ltd. .... Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Mane hester- road, Br: oer ( 
Nurses’ Home at Workhouse ................... ehoccevonstocs ees Kettering er ieee gusebecanses Gotch & Saunders, Architects, Bank Chambers, Kettering .. d 
ee nee eos! Pontypool, &c., U.D.C.  rscos-esecveee R. Matthews, Surveyor, Cemetery House, Llantarnam J 
Warehouse, &c., Blackwood-grove, Halifax ...............5 wanes eee vee M. Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax............... 
Road Works, Rater, M.B...cscsers sresesccesesse pidteissvenivee ts: > °).. Te bipaeieanaans Jas. Lothian, District Clerk, Campbeltown..................0006 
tery Work near Churston Ferrers...................66-+ Wieintts WE IE soo csc ncicusevsonenoccenentans 8. 8. Rendle, Surveyor, Stoke Gabriel, Devon................. } 
‘ast-Iron Mains, &c., Brierfield................ icunvoason ....-, Nelson Corporation .... A. Allan, Gas Engineer, Nelson ..............ccccseseeeees patie i 
Road RR een Wantere B.DC....ccoccoserres District Surveyor, East Ilsley, Berks. ...... erecta hidets taavewnies \y 
Extension of Market, W ater- street Manchester Corporation........ ee re | Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester.. me ee i ti 
Cast-Iron Pipes, &c. (200 oe ag Hoe Dundee Water Commissioners..... 8. Baxter, Engineer, 93, Commercial- street, ‘Dundee 1 P 
CGE, I MOI eiiticcccccstisesesscnsecaiesiccicde] = SCtC«C a Nanna W. “Williams, Are hitect, 63, Wind-street, Swansea ......... ‘ ! 
Chapel at Asylum, Castlebar, Ireland....... ........... o> | MMIII un cactesetsccevospaniasvasnsens E. K. Dixon, Civil Engineer, County Surveyor, Castlebar ........ Apri 
Alterations to Manor House Inn, Shotley Bridge ......, «sa neneceeees D. M. Spence, Architect, Ashmount, Shotley Bridge ....... I 
Limestone, &c............06 aacivepasanntbasbyas eu bineniseniteeas Midsomer Norton U.D.C. ............ gh Market Hall, Midsomer Norton, Somerset ........ Apri 
Rood Materials... oa Hoylake (Cheshire) U.D.C, ......... . Foster, Survevor, Council Oftices, Hoylake fea serneus aia d 
.I. Pipes, Junctions, &e. Shipstone-on-Stour R.D C............. J E. Wilcox, Civil Engineer, Temple-row, Birming tham... d 
Road Bs ME aden sesonsskenaes tenis esns095055hi0%30 Statfordshire County Council ..... J. Moncur, Surveyor, County Council Buildings, Stafford ... lo. 
Bridge, Chewton, near Milton, Hants. Lymington R.D.C............6 pieiceuinva H. J. Weston, Civil Engineer, 24, Portland-street, Southampton Apr 
Making-up Newton-street, and others ............... 0. Mansfield Corporation.................. Borough Surveyor, White Hart Chambers, Mansfield ........ d 
Sewerage Works (Contract No, 2)... POPE TE TIE in scsisinvoncqsrisovsese E, J. Elford, Civil "Engineer, New-road, Portland ... - do 
rheatre at Llandudno bakes Grand Theatre Company, Ltd....... G. A. Humphreys, Architect, Llandudno .........0000000e- { CHE] 
‘ Wharfage,Shoots, &e. for Disposal of Road, &c.,Refuse St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields Vestry... Surveyor, St. Martin’s Town Hall, Charing Cross-road i adon 
Vicarage, Lightcliffe, Halifax REIS PNA ee ee i mr J. F. Walsh & G. Nicholas, Architects, Halifax........... ee Ay 
Court Room, House, &c., Lytham .................. : Lancs. County Council..............006 H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston..............0: lo. 
Granite Kerbing, C ubes, Y ork Paving, «c. Rochester Corporation ..........-..++ OlEy BULVOTOL, FOCMIUNOE. 5 o.5.505ce-secseensssvecsscccsseccssess seas ao 
Additions, &c., to Stores, Swallownest,nr.Rotherham MasboroughEquitable Pioneers’Soc Secretary, Masborough-street, Rotherham ............... 10 
Schools, near Mooncoin, eatied Ie obs Rat Rev. P. Phelan, Mooncoin, Kilkenny va Nee \pr 
SE ea Tae a Herbert Hughes, Coalbrookdale ...............c:ccecce do 
*Concrete Flags and Stone C oping . seevevees Walthamstow U.D.C. ....0.....s0rcee0 Surveyor, Town Hall, Walthamstow ...... ae ee d 
*Sorting Office, East Finchley .................ssccsssccesseeees H.M. Office of Works ...........s00000 Lee & Sons, 35, Craven-street, W.C. ........:.cesseseeeseeesnes Apr 
Road Cuttings, Embankments, &c., Tenbury ........ .| Worcester County Council............ J. H. Garrett, Surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester .............. ; do. 
C.I. Storage Tank, &c., Green-lanes, Smal] Heath... sirmingham Corporation ............ Enginest, Kent- street, Birmingham Apr 
I"SCHOOL ........0rserscsass-nrveroorsasseersevenrensonsessessansessecses Norwood (Middlesex) School Bd... t. Lawrence, 22) Buckingham- -stre et, “Ade Iphi, Wil ; lo. 
*Well and Bore Hole, &c., Pollington ................... EOOLG Ve, scitsivisesascaeecnpieimaxionns J.C. “ Meniss, Engineer, 264, Gresham House, Old Broad-st., E. April 
| “Laundry Machinery at Workhouse ..... Romford Unbow ..sccsss-<cesconseeressatese Ste I Sf di eaireerstrpigcovtnncsensd sens theactebeesvoones _ do 
“Electricity Supply Station ............... Whitechapel Board of Works ...... Engineer, 15, Great Alie-street, wremneenages, E . Aprils 
| Nurses Home at Infirmary......... iukais WOOTWEOR URI nisnesccesscacessonsnere C..Wes Brooks, 63, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. stceesessoese Ap! 
|* Hospital and other Works, North C heam. Croydon, &c.,Joint Hospital Board Chart, Son, & Reading, Architects, Croydon. .............. Al ae 
POR ONE WMI nts pax tents: cos acaysverconas xeacsusite’ +») Winchester Corporation.............., See Advertisement............s.se:seesesseesee ae eS ; Ap! ‘ 
*Taking-down and Re-building Bridge, Dedham Essex and East Suffolk C.C. ......... See Advertisement senasenes Apr! — 
*Church, Lancaster-road, Notting Bill...) ween cu eee C, J. Manor & Son, 29, Great George- ‘stre et, ‘s. Mie, ; l ; ae 
| Building Work at Gasworks, Granton............. Edinburgh Gas Commissioners....... W. R. Herring, Engineer, Gasworks, Edinburgh ......... Apri “ogy 
| Sewerage Works ...... ; Aiderahot UDC. ...<cciescerdsoncennse N. F. Dennis, Civil Engineer, 126, Victoria-road, Aldershot . cae 
Steel Girder Bridge (300 feet in length), Edinburgh. Mid-Lothian ¢ ounty Council ..... Johnstone & Rankine, 238, West George-street, Glasgow ...... oe yea 
| ‘Sewage Farm, Straining Tanks, Ge. 00.0.0... ceeeseseee| Mountain Ash U.D.C. soosseses| SCC AdVErtiseMeNt...........c000+e cerscserersesers abacss cused dant pou adtes . - ay ! 
| *Brickwork Chimney Shaft ........0........csesssesecesssssoees Bermondsey Vestry siatabseceluann .... Town Hall, Spa-road, Bermondsey ...........+...000.+ esse May . va - 
Pramway Rails.............-.essesseeeees, .oe | Wolverhampton Corporation ...... ra Fag Sey Civil Engineer, eS eee et . a} i” ay 
House, Chellow Dean, SR eininnscsmemincie pecakavevicas R. Drake, Architect, 1 142, Allerton- -road, Allerton........ . of ’ 
Seven Houses, PEERS on ee eae wbbaniveiors ae a. Wilson & Co., Surveyor, 2, Church- parade, Barnes, Surrey = 
Additions to School, London-road, Burgess Hill... ee eee C. Botham, Architect, 20, West-street, Brighton ......... - 
Extension of Mart, Botchergate, Carlisle ............ ..| Messrs. R. Harrison & Son ......... J. Graham, Architect, Bank-street, Carlisle ......000---000 
POE RDU IN ccisispeitlisoncrpmiscinecescicnch . -  . ©. goku, G. Hepworth, Wheldon- road, 0 st 
Two Houses, &c., Holmside, Chester-le-Street. ......... Mr. M. C. Beck ...... T. E. Crossling, Architect, Stanley, B.S.0. ...cccsecresssreseeseees 
Building Work,St.Nicholas’C hurch, Newchurch, Lancs. ‘ ¥. J. Hobson, ‘Architect, TS “ - 
Fourteen Houses, Hotspur-street, &c., Heaton ......... a tS J. W. Dyson, Architect, 67, Grey-street, Newcastle- on-Tyne ..... a 
Mill, Irwell Bridge, FR ae | Mr. W. Peers ..... D, Hardman, Architect, Agur-street, BUTY ........:::cccsereercereeres do de! 
Three Houses, Bainbridge-road, Sedburgh, nr. Kendal. Mr W. Bentley ... | J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal .... do. 
Cookery Centre and Alteration of Offices detwsts . Shrewsbury School Board w...0..) A. EB Lloyd- Oswell, Architect, Dana Chambers, ‘Shrewsbury do. 
, PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
A pplicatiod 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. to be in 
* hitectur : yril 14 
ae Assistant Sinn ietheptibeninen piteariaadenreedatbbies Bowrnemouth € orporation saiensoee See Advertisement..... Abell 17 
eq UUGIDg ANSPOCUOL .0...0...--.s+.000 Edmonton U.D.C. .....000 .., 1302, per annum ......... 4 pril 19 
Ge a Wonk Assistant Hanley Corporation... 8ol. rising to oe. pee annum... No date 
CER OW OFEB cossesseescesersesere Essex County Council .. SE Bes POT WOON? oc cnsaenasetescesnossierercnse “ 





bs 





Fhose marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in jhis Number. Competitions p. iv. Contracts, pp. tv. vi. viii. x. & xxi, Public Appointments, yp. xviii. xix. & 
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TENDERS. 


5 insertion under this heading 
Communications d = “The Editor,” and must reach us 
suid be ad poet on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
¢ late ees unless authenticated either by the architect 
plish Tender Wer; and we cannot publish announce- 
be building oer cepted unless the amount of the Tender 
ats of Trades ‘n which the lowest Tender is under 
go some excepti cases and for special 
100, 


} . . 
OS.) icati for insertion under this 
ool ommunications ‘ 
+* Next Ss us not later tham 10 a.m. On Wednes- 
ead pe to the Easter holidays, we go to press a day 


dee on t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


yLESBURY.—For the supply of flints and gravel, 
le Rural District Council :— 
> s (recommended for acceptance). 

Cub. Per 





Fiint. 


Parishes. Yards. Yard. 

i s. d. 

: ne James Dunton .... 100 .. 4 3 

]. & W. Terry .... 180 € 10 

Thomas Taylor .. 50 6 6 

Daniel Norris .... 35 6 3 

Thomas Sills .... 100 3 10 

J. & W. Terry .... 150 5 11 

Thomas Sills...... 80 3 10 

Daniel Norris .... 70 7 0 

G. H. Darvill .... 200 6 5 

Daniel Norris .... 150 6 5 

William Baker.... 70 R-¢ 

William Baker ....  14¢ a 

Thomas Taylor .. 250 6 6 

Jno. Sulston ...... 20 7 oO 

Sulston ...... 20 5 9 

idg jilliam Baker .... 150 3 9 
var . ey i Sulston...... 80 6 3 
Boke Mandeville .. oseph Franklin .. 109 5 4 
Bone Daniel Norris .... 100 .. 6 2 
; Charles Miller .... 100 .. 6 0 

Turville J. & W. Terry .. 250 5 9 


tender for flints has been received for the following 
s, viz:—Chearsley, 50 yds. ; wer Winchenden, 
yis.: and the Highways Committee recommend that 
ons of granite at 11s. per ton and 35 tons at ris. 5d. 
ton be procured for these parishes respectively from 
essrs. Bassano & Co. 
Granite (recommended for acceptance). 

The Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Company, 
Narborough, near Leicester, 390 tons at 11s. 4d. per ton, 
ani ros tons at 118. 3d. per ton, and 280 tons at ris. 1d. 
: George Cannon, 30, High-street, Aylesbury, 370 
t ns. 3d. perton; J. Jerome Large, Linslade, 6c 
is. 4d. per ton; W. Bassano & Co., Rowley Hall 
Quarries, Staffs., 25 tons at 11s. 5d. per ton, 60 
tons at 118, 4d. per ton, 360 at 118. 2d. per ton, ad 20 tons 
ai 118, per ton. 


















RYN (Wales). — For the execution of sewerage works for 
the Margam Urban District Council. Mr. J. Cox, sur- 
veyor, Port Talbot :— 

Barnes, Chap- John Davis .. £1,420 0 « 
lin, & Co.. £1,786 © of Mark Thomp- 

omas Jen- son, Briton 
Kis ...... 1,710 0 © Faery ....5. 3,410 9 ¢ 
Thomas Taylor 1,599 6 7 











| 
' 





CHELMSFORD.— For alterations and additions to the 
sdon and County Bank. Mr. Pertwee and Mr. 
aok Whitmore, joint architects :— 
rown & Son..... «»-45,966 | F. Johnson (too late) £4,996 
ME ssoveseons 5,800 | Moss & Co. ........ 49750 
Aeridge & Shaw .. 5,470} Choate & Son .... 4s 
Coulson & Lofis .... 5,195 E. West, Chelmsford* 4,563 
Silas Parmenter .... 5,087 


T 
L 





COVENTRY.—For the suppl ai oleshill, fo 
ne Rural District Council a= ere 
serby and Stoney Stanton Granite Company, Nar- 
borough, near Leicester. 
Per ton broken. 
” a 





t 


: -_—. 
ihe : , Chip- Unbroken 
Gelivered at 2}in. 12in. pings. stone. 


, s. d, s. d. s. d. s. d, 


mcworth Railway Sta- 


Bustttstesseteosee 9 O 7 6 § OF 

4 eshil Railway Station 74 7 10 5 4 5 10 

Loodon and’ North-Wes- atid ule 

to Railway Siding, 

“wadon Road, Coven- 

rv 
Pitter ec esse ees 7 4 7 10 5 4 5 10 
‘0 be supplied from Enderby, Stoney Stanton, or 

Narborough, 


4 ‘ae Abell, Hartshill granite quarries, near Ather- 















Rate or price per Unbroken 
ton, broken. stone, 
Tobe Chip- 
delivered at, 2 ry t} in. pings. 
nen Canal Wharf.. 6 3 6 :- 4 ’ 4 r 
hve penCanalWharf 6 30 6 30 44 30 (49 
Vay 8e Canal 
a Ope er 6 ° 
ere Bridge ... 6 6 6 6 ; 6 ; ° 
That eath Canal 
* 6 3 3 49 


tteeeseesees 6 3 4 
To be supplied from Hartshill. 
; Seer ee oe 
ARTFORD i 
¢ : (Kent).—For the erection of the J 
Bes Hospital (first section), for the Metropolitan Aochene 
hte Qe A. & C. Harston, architects, 15, Leaden- 
Wantities by Mr. W. T. Farthing :-— 
ells, & les Wall...... £228,350 








S 
Santo, & 
to, eersece 227,500 


Pabencceccs G90)45D 








DE \ ONPORT.—For the erection of parochial offices, 
Camel s Head, Devonport, for the Guardians. Mr. H. G. 
Luff, architect, 64, Chapel-etreet, Devonport. Quantities 
by Mr. J. Harvey, Courtenay-street, Plymouth .— 

Thos, Jenkin & W. E. Blake Hr,11t 


,50n ........ £1,289 o F.C. Ambrose...... 1,103 
Jillard & Stev- | F.C. Widger ...... 1,089 
enson ...... 1,260 o | J. E. Carter, St. 
T. King cave. ie 6 6 Budeaux* ........ I, 
W. G. Goad... 1,169 0 0] —Scott ........--00 821 


Allen & Tozer 1,138 13 « 


an | 





EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of a 
the Town Council. 
Town Hall, Eastbou 
Dennis & Co...... 


Cole & Sons . 


he e mortuary for 
Mr. W. Chapman Field, architect, 
as 





£527 10| F. Rich, 1 Fairlight 


467 12 ter., Eastbourne* £418 « 





EDMONTON.—For the erection of the Bowes-road 
Schools, N., for the School Board for Edmonton. Mr 
H. W. Dobb, architect :— 

Amounts included in Tender for 

Tar Paving 
and Play- 
grounds. 


Gas Fitting. 


L s. d. £ s. d. Ly  & 
Godson & Son -19,55000 .. 308 00 2,297 0 0 
Percival Hart 19,492 00 .. 27926 2,028 5 0 
Knight & Son 18,348 00 .. 257 » «. 1,95600 
Lawrence & Son, 

Waltham Abbey..18,149 0 of .. 22400 .. 2,06 ° 
Martin, Wells,& Co.18,300 00 .. 34000 .. 2,00900 
Newby Bros.......19,22400 .. 26800 .. 2,2100 
Arthur Porter ....18,999 00 .. 22700 .. 2,170 8 € 


f 


{Architect’s estimate, £18,500. 
t Accepted subject to Education Department approval. 





GARVAGH (Ireland).—For the erection of National 
School buildings, for Garvagh First Presbyterian Church 
Committee. Messrs. W. J. & M. Given, architects, 
Diamond, Coleraine : 

Maxwell & Co. £g2t 19 | Hugh McMullin, 
1. McFarland... 658 15 of Union - street, 
W. Gould a Ce a @ Coleraine*....£600 0 o 





HALESOWEN. 
for Dr. Young. Mr. A 


Heath : a 
{ain pa 
Building. Bays. Fetal. 
£ & 
J. M. Tate .. 671 “ace Lo co 
Timmins & Son 639 .. 88 927 
J.A.Meredyth* 635 72 


LONDON. 
Callis-yard, Union-street, Woolwich, for the Local Board. 
Mr. H. O. Thomas, Surveyor, Town Hall, Woolwich :— 

Ce RE nea a Sana e-steescdvdewnce .£510 
Thomas & Edge, Wooiwich® . etecuee ae 





LONDON.— For the execution of drainage and other 
works at infirmary, Lower-road, Rotherhithe, for the St. 
Olave's Union Guardians. Messrs. Newman & Newman, 
architects, 31, Tooley-street, S.E. :— 


Pritchard & Renwick £2,759 | Gibb & Co. ...... £2,21 
Beattie & Co. ...... 2,725 | Wells & Son... 2,196 
We, ROQMOD .¢cccces 2,695 | Baalam Bros., Old 


Finch & Co. ........ 2,667 | 
Barlow & Roberts... 2,250 | 


Kent-road* ...... 2,188 





LEICESTER.—For erecting Pike-street warehouses, 
Leicester. Mr. C. Kempson, architect. Quantities by 
the architect :— 


F. Elliott ........0- £2,314 | T. R. Tebbatt ......£2,183 
W. M. Sharp ....0- 2,298 | W. Jayes .......... 2,159 
Mason & Sons...... 2,968 | Aa Caer s. ccccccccce 2,143 
W. Haddon .... . 2,265 | Carr Bros.* 2,13 


[All of Leicester. } 


Supply of the following articles, on running contracts— 


For additions to house at Halesowen, 
: Butler, architect, Cradley 


-For the construction of engine-house, &c., | 


Supply of Bench Cheeks and Stops for use in M.T. centres, on a running contract, for the London 


LINCOLN. ~For the erection of buildings at the Gas- 
works, Bracebridge, for the Corporation. Mr. R. A. 
MacBrair, Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Lincoln, Quant- 
tities by surveyor : 
Halkes Bros. 


HS &W Cl .- £4,380 | W. & M. Halkes £4,1f0 


4,247 | J. M. Harrison* 3995 
{AU of Lincoln. } 


LYMINGTON (Hants).—For the execution of paving 
works, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Pym-Jones, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Lymington. Quantities by Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor :— ; 

T. Rashley .. £2,775 © o| Free & Sons.. £2,388 « 

H. Preston 2,682 1 A. T. Catley.. 2,296 « 
The Patent Grounds 
Victoria Stone 
Company... 


XX 
} Newton, 

2,394 11 4 Bournemouth 2,198 17 « 

art 

{Surveyor's estimate, £2,332 1s. 2d 


$ Recommended for acceptance. 





MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of Ayresome 
Schools, for the Middlesbrough School Board, providing 
} accommodation for 1,270 children and for the caretaker s 
| house. Mr. J Mitchell Bottomley, architect, <8 
| Albert-road, Middlesbrough and Leeds. : 


|G. Leeder & Waking £16,003 3 1 
| _ Son oe+ees £18,253 «2 1 | W. Pounden 15,721 15 @ 
|S. Coates 16,918 1 | G. Scales 15,696 oO 

J. Johnson.. 16,264 © o| Allison Bros. 14,724 < 
| = - - 
| PREST( YN.—-For the erection of an annexe to the 
| transit shed, Albert Edward Dock, for the Corporation. 
| Mr. A. F. Fowler, Resident Engineer, Dock, Preston 


Cartwell & Son, Park-road, Preston* £3,497 10 
| 
| 
' 


SPEKE (near Garstor 
ticn of a river wa » 10F 
Watt, of Speke Hal! 

| Frank E. Priest 


supplied :— 


Lancashire). — For the « 
the trustees of the late Richard 
Messrs. Charles H. Beloe and 
MM.Inst.C.E., eng (uantities 


yn struc 


ineers 


|} John Taylor, Garston, Runcorn stone cue As 

oe ss Speke stone JOO «¢ 
| Charles Burt, Liverpool, Runcorn stone 
| es - Speke stone = 000 0 
Elwy Williams, Rhyl, stone to be quarried 
j NN suai oa ae ean : 8, 6 € 
| Holme & King, Liverpool, Ruficorn stone* 2,339 ) 
| 


WILLINGTON QUAY.—For the execution of paving 
works, Smeaton-street, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. F. Davidson, engineer, Council Off Willington 
} Quay: 








| Geo. E. Simpson, Newcastle* ... ,5 hedule 

| Ralpb Maughan 4 

| Jno. Worthy.... ! Prices. 

| 

—_ 

| WOKING.—For the erection of ttling stores and 
| stabling, for Messrs. H. & G. Simonds, Limited, of the 


Brewery, Reading. Mr. William G. Jones, architect, 





| Woking :— 

J. Whitburn .... £1,8 Drowley & ( £16 
| Harris & Son .. 1,773 | G. Allard? ae 68 
| {All of Woking 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey ts 
the Board’s Architect :— 

DULWICH HAMLET.—Manua! training centre for 
twenty boys, with power of extension to forty, and art 
room over : 





PF. & H. F. | Garrett & Son £2,006 o 
Higgs . £2,328 o oj Akers& Co... 2,088 ¢ 
W. Downs.... 2,259 0 of A J. Ac- 
Thomas & WERE vane 2,066 o « 
BERG cceces 2,218 oO Sulled & Co. 2,066 © ¢€ 
Holliday & H. Leney . 2,066 « 
Greenwood 2,128 16 1/ J.&C.Bowyer 1,986 « 
Rice & Son .. 2,124 0 E. Triggs* .. 1,9% 
Smith & Sons, 
RA ccdwes 2,116 0 


School Board :— 








P , oe 
3 | & | S6./.8-/ 2 +: 
2 tis B6:| r=6 © 
an Ost gsEsce = = < 
Articles. — 2 O25 “eus| “389 te 
“Ss O o 2 rh Sy tS ee 2 
3 1) ~ rx Se Fe Ss 
ma = nai % 
~ se dbs d{/and{/and{/ sd) and) sd) sd 
ia gus y is : aia 
Bench Cheeks, Size No. 1 ........-- each | 1 1 : m14 6 2 6 2 8 rut 1 8 — 
é i Oi nct aie aen Oe 10 e°¢ 3 9 2 3 25 1 9 1 6 
. } i Si " ; F °o 
Bench Stops (oak or birch), Size No.1 ,, o 12; o 2 10 °o 3 4 © 3 °o 3 : 4 
” ” ” 2 o 2 °o 3 a o 4 ° 44 Oo 4 a 4 
a 99 ‘> 2's oagie sti xr etecperv ie 05 | 0 4 


, : , ae 
Fireguards, gauze-covering, studs, and japanned scoops 





— = } 




















ryk , 
+a Rl | Carter & | | Pryke G. Ww. 
- F. Bird &} Buck & | ak 1 | Rowland & ‘ 
Arucles. Co. | Hickman.| — J- aad Hodges. | palmer. Seymour. 
d. ah: | ed s. d. Ge s. d. . we 
‘i in. bi 5 5 10 
Fireguards, 2 ft. 6 in. bigh....per ft. run} 2 4 tr 7} we x... a6 | 4 | _- 
Gauze covering for ditto ee a x } 2 4 to 64 20 aan) er om | 
“i tuds for ditto, fixed com-| a 
og oo pecrerte ee _perpair} 4 0 | 1 2 | 2 0 Gg, 3 9 3 iy 4 . 
Japanned SCOOPS ...-00--eeeees .. . €ach! r sh oo | t 2 —_ 5h | to 














t Recommended 





for acceptance. 


[See also next page. 
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GORDON HOUSE (Cottage Home).—Providing and 
fixing kitchener with oven and boot boiler, and running 


hot-water services to one bath, four lavatory basins, and 
two sinks, and providing one extra draw-off :— 
Oe eee 498 16| J. Wontner - Smith, 
he Brightside Gray, & Co,...... £83 0 
Foundry and En- 3 4 2 aes 82 10 
gineering Co., alowkar & Sons.... 78 9 
ee Serer 95 10| G. Davis _.......... 64 © 
Vaughan & Brown, Duffield & Co.” .... §9 10 
Limited 2 ss sasded go o| 





GREAT WILD-STREET. — Providing and fixing 
sliding glazed partition to divide Room D, boys’ depart- 
enent :— 

London School | J. Stones ..s05: £4103 11 0 

Furniture Co, £130 0 o| W. Martin .... 84 10 © 
J. Heywood .. 125 0 o| Wake & Dean, 

Bruce, Croom, | Limited* .... 74 0 0 

& Caccvveses 110 17 9| 





HEAD OFFICES.—Providing three ledger desks, &c., 
and nest of drawers :— 
The Bennet Furnishing Company* ...... 4137. 0 
Newson & Co. (tender incomplete) ...... 124 18 





HOLLAND-STREET.—Providing and fixing hot- 
water coils for warming lobby and corridor on first, second, 
and third floors, in conjunction with tubular boilers :-— 
Cannon & Sons .... £69 o Me + & Sons .... £53 0 





Berry, Campbell, & -&E. Bradley.... 49 15 
eRe pe 66 10| Morris & Co. ...... 49 15 
Stevens & Sons.... 62 o/] G. Davis*.......... 45 0 
wW. Simmons ...... 59 18 | 
LOLLARD-STREET.—Cleaning interior of school :— 
King & Son ...... £293 of W. Hornett* ......£193 0 


H.& G. Mallett .. 197 15 | J. F. Ford........ 164 10 
@fooper & Son .... 193 of 





LYHAM-ROAD.—Swimming bath, including offices, 
flaundry, &c. :— 





W DOW «setae £7,490 | F.& H. F. Higgs.. £6,904 

&. P. Bulled & Co. 7.299 | Holliday & Green- 

J. Appleby........ 7,156 See eee eee 6,890 
. Garrett & Son.. 7,148 | Edwards & Medway 6,741 
. Wall & Co..... 7,011 | J. & C. Bowyer.... 6,650 

“W.H.Lorden & Son 6,988 | A. White & Co..... 6,543 

W. J. Mitchell & Unsigned ........ 6,530 
BOMBS 0 66h enksss 6,970 | E. Triggs* ........ 6,338 








Repairs to buildings on the Schedule of Prices, 
MARYLEBONE-—Groups 1 and 2. 

Ns : Group 1. Group 2. 

General Builders, Ltd. +35 p.c. +35 p.c. on Schedule 


S| Pray 5 + 334 +334 5, 
Thompson & Beve- coon Yas ri : 

TIGGe........-+e00e +274 ,, +27$ ,, ” 
W.R.& A. Hide.... +274 ,, +2 a an 
Stevens Bros......... +25 » +278 ,, ” 
©.& W. Hunnings .. +25 ,, +25 yy ” 
M. Pearson ........ POS 5: FES oy 
Bristow & Eatwell ., +20 ,, *+20 ,, ” 
J. Ws TRROD veiccces PEO: 9 490. ” 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Nos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL 

HATTON GARDE, d 29, RAY STREET 

FARRINGDON ROAD’) Ee : 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IM MEDI USE. 
Telephone, No. 374 Holborn, Tele, Address “BNEWIN ; London. 


THE BUILDER. 








ROCHELLE - STREET. — Planting trees, shrubs, 


Cc. 
A. Durrant .....- L | J. H. Judge...... £419 6 
[Ro Weal? cvisecs’ 3 18 9 


7 
Cutbush & Son .. 7 





RUBY-STREET.—Clearing away the existing block of 
offices in centre of playground, erecting new offices fo" 
boys, girls, and infants against the boundary wall, in order 
that if halls are at any time provided they may not be in 
the way ; refitting lavatories and providing new drainage 





scheme :— 

J. W. Falkner & J. & C. Bowyer .... £2,234 
een £90744 Be OR ose vsdasaes 2,050 

Lathey Bros. ...... 2,469 | Martin, Wells, & Co., 

W. Akers & Co. .... 25325 London and Alder- 

We. DOCH. a 02 d5 20 08 2,304 RGR Ea ERE 15724 





UPTON HOUSE.—Enlargement.—Ground Floor— 
Providing hall, plunge bath with dressing-room, spray 
bath, extending existing lavatory, providing new store- 
room and water-closet for officers; and enlarging existing 
boiler-room, First Floor—Providing a. and rooms 
for schoolmaster and matron; extending dormitory, and 
providing bedroom for labour master; and enclosing, 
draining, and tar-paving the additional land :— 

Leslie & Co., Ltd. £7,<93 9) W, Shurmur .... £7,036 
Williams & Son.. 7,409 of T.L. Green .... 7,031 
Miskin & Sons .. 7,300 of Wall & Co....... 6,992 
Lawrence & Sons 7,253 ©] Willmott & Sons 6,926 
Snewin Bros. & | Chessum & Sons 6,735 

OG Sass ckers 7,191 0} C. Cox* .....005 6,699 

Staines & Son.... 7,048 o| 


omocoo 
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THE BATH § E FIRMS to 
STONE » Lea, 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDg op 
BATH STONE 
FLUATE, for Hardening, W; 


and Preserving Building Maem 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham he and Doulting Stone Co, 
The Docking Sessa vee Sa 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
erset, 





Som 
London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Willi 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Meulle Ly 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glens), Offa” 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materia ie 
damp courses, railway arches, warchouse fi 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
puree tun-rooms, and terraces, 

ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, —_[Apyr, 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Lid, 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C.  [Anvr 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘THE BUILDER " (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdon, at the 
rate of 19s. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. To all sof 
Europe, ica, A ja, New Zealand, India, China, we) 

Cup rs annum, Remittances ( aya to DOUG 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
ying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 


numbers) or 4s. gr = (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The er," by Friday Morning's Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 











Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 














QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, 
METCHIM & SON {orotonn., oT WESTER 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES, 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d, In leather 1/- Post 1/1 |apvz. 


Fmmest Mathews & Co 


Gl, St. Mary Azo, EC. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 
Permanent Green Slates, 











WORKS; 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wala 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&C 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Polonegad Asphali 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFIN6 


-RESISTING ASPHALTE. : 
—_7 WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 














WM. MALLINSON & CO. 


Timber and Veneer Merchants, 


Offices : 136 and 138, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. i’: 


YARDS. 
Oiss Street, 
Menotti Street, 
Hague Street, 
' Cheshire Street, 
Derbyshire Street. 


WHARF. 
Parnell, Wharf, Old Ford. 


HONDURAS MAHOGANY, 
CUBA MAHOGANY, 
AUSTRIAN WAINSCOT OAK, 
OAK CILLS, 

WHITEWOOD, 





Large Stocks of Prime, Bone-dry 





WALNUT LOGS & PLANKS, 
PINE” 

PLAIN & FIGURED OAK 
KAURI PINE, 
SEQUOIA. 


FASCIAS AND WIDE COUNTER-TOPS A SPECIALITY 


Country Orders Executed with Despatch. 


raoames ems oe 8 
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